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New American Readers 
for Catholic. Schools 
By THE Sisters oF Notre. Dame 


A complete basal reading program embodying the results of thorough:study 
* and ‘classroom experimentation. ; Delightfully illustrated stories that 
appeal to ae stories that show Christian virtues in, practice: and* 
inspite imitation: . . Carefully graded and sentence structure. 


READERS 
Pre-Primer I—Play (in Il—More Play (in press). 
Pre-Primer IlI—Leo and Mary. Primer—New Friends. First 
Reader—Friends Here and ‘There. Second .Reader—Children 
Their Helpers. Third Reader—Helpers at Work}, Fourth Reader— 
Two Worlds. Fifth Reader—Servants of Man. Sixth Reader—With 
Courage and Faith. 


Twelve Picture Cards. Reading Readiness Book—We Go to School.” 
Preview Activities Books for New Friends, Friends Here and There, 
Children and Their Helpers, Helpers at Work, and Two Worlds. 
Teacher’s Manual for each year (those for the Fifth and Sixth Years 


gn press). 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


"NICHOLAS A. WEBER, 8.M., S.7-D. 
Profescer of History” 
The Catholic University of Americe 


VOL. 


I 


The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber's Second Volume is 
presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 
has been brought up to date. 
Vol. 1 (A.D. 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxili peges, Price $2.95 
Vol. Il (Since 1517) 8vo, cloth; Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 
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Comments on 


THE WARD METHOD 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


V. Brunelli in Mostro della Scuola, Milan: 


“The Ward Method is undoubtedly the most complete and organic 
modern method of music.” 


Rev. Josef Smits, S.J., in De Maasbode, Holland: 


“By constant control of the teaching, by continual study of pamela 

chology, by keeping in touch with the accomplishments of modern 

oe Mrs. Ward has carried her method to the highest possible 
ection.” 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rousseau, Editor of La Revue Gregorienne, Bishop 
of Le Puy, France: 


“A masterpiece of patience, of reflexion, of ingenuity and of profound 
understanding of young children.” 


Orate Fratres, U. S. A.: 


“Experience teaches that the tone quality of the child’s voice as resulting 
from the Ward Method is far superior to that resulting from any other 
_ method known.” 


Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., Solesmes, France: 


“Your book on Gregorian Chant reflects truly and luminously the most 
exact doctrines of Solesmes.” 


Dom Joseph Gajard, Choirmaster of S. Pierre de Solesmes, France: 
“It is experience—lived and living.” 


Maitre Joseph Bonnet, Organist of St. Eustache, Paris: 


“Few authors have understood so profoundly the soul of the child. I 
have often had oceasion to realize and appreciate this comprehensive 
teaching. 


Rt. Rev. Dom Gregorio Sunol, O.S.B., President of the Pontifical 
Institute of Sacred Music, Rome: 

“Through the lips of children, you have rendered to God a pure and 
perfect praise. You have rendered an immense service to the Church, 
while Gregorian Chant itself has received a charming gift which illumines 
it with the bright smile of childish voices.” 
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Justine Ward Method 


Music Fifth Year—Just Published! 


Frontispiece, Music Fifth Year. 
Illustrations by Frances Delehanty. 


Music Fifth Year, Children’s Song Manual just issued by the 
Catholic Education Press contains Songs by the greatest 
classical composers of all nations: Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, Haydn, Mozart and Handel; Schubert and Franz, Mon- 
teverdi, Stradella, Corelli and Carissimi. The polyphonic pieces for 
two, three, four and more voices are by Palestrina, Lassus, Prae- 
torius, Byrd, Wilby, Cherubini, Sweelinck, Purcell and others. 


Directions are given for the development of the Liturgical reper- 
toire: the Kyriale being the text-book for the Class and The Sunday 
Mass, that for the Schola in preparing the Propers of the Mass. 


8vo, cloth, beautifully illustrated, 123 pages. Price $1.00 


Ask for brochure giving complete information on books and charts 
employed in teaching this course! 
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LESSONS IN LOGIC 
by 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 


Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
—a Emeritus of the Catholic 
niversity of America. 


% The problems of logic are approached by the 
route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.25 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
by 


Right Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D. 


Professor ef Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


-%e Affords Catholic teachers and students that 
sympathy with Christian institutions and 
men which our faith demands. 


% A survey of the development of educational 
theory and practice in ancient, medieval and 
modern times. 


% A practical textbook in the History of Education, amply provided 
with bibliographies. 


8vo, cloth, 435 pages Price $2.25 
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Religion Outlines for Colleges 


By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology 


Catholic University of America 


» Va 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I 
The Catholic Ideal of 7 ife 


This first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sac- 
raments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


8vo, cloth, XV + 315 pages 


$1.40 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course II 


The Motives and Means 
of Catholic Life 


DOGMA 
- PRAYER 
SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 


$1.35 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course III 


Christ and His Church 


Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 
Christ. 

8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 


Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course IV 


Emphasizes Life Problems 


Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 
NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, XX + 273 pages 


$1.35 
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CATHOLIC JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


II. Epwarp WHITE 


Chief Justice Roger B. Taney was dead thirty years before an- 
other President had the hardihood or the political prudence to 
name another Catholic lawyer to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This omission was the more strange for in the 
sixty years that elapsed since Taney’s appointment Catholic 
numbers had increased from about 400,000, or 3 per cent of the 
total population, to approximately ten million, or roughly 16 
per cent of the population of the United States. Political ap- 
pointments usually follow the register of voters and population 
statistics with more rapidity than the Supreme Court has ever 
reacted to election figures, even though religious or racial affilia- 
tion should neither win nor block appointments in an ideal 
democracy, any more than a man’s opinions in physics or geom- 
etry, to paraphrase the Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty 
(1786). However, this was a Republican era, and the Irish were 
largely Democrats. Even when the Democrats did arrive at the 
White House in the person of Grover Cleveland, few Catholic 
appointees were named to higher political positions, for the Irish 
were so securely anchored within the Democratic fold that they 
required no special cultivation. 

At any rate, Edward Douglass White,’ the second Catholic, 


*In print there is comparatively little on Justice White. Professor Lewis 
Cassidy of the National University Law School has valuable studies, 
“Evaluation of Chief Justice White,” Mississippi Law Journal, X (1938), 
136-153, The Catholic Ancestry of Chief Justice White (printed address, 
Philadelphia, 1927), and “The Life of Edward D. White, Soldier, Statesman 
and Jurist” (doctoral dissertation, 1923, Georgetown University) ; Dean 
J. Georgetown Law School has two sound articles on 

ward D ite, Jurist and Statesman,” Georgetown Law Journal, Nov 
1925, Jan., 1926; Harold F. Hartman, “The itutional Doctrines of 
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was named to the Supreme Court by Grover Cleveland in his 
second and final term of office, when he was quite independent. 
Mr. White, however, was no recent immigrant, but like Chief 
Justice Taney was of old colonial stock and hence infinitely 
more socially respectable than a man of more recent vintage ac- 
cording to the American way of thinking. 

Grandfather James White, who died in 1768, came in his 
prime years as an educated immigrant from Ireland. On acqui- 
sition of some property, he married Ann Wilcox (1747), a daugh- 
ter of Thomas, an immigrant from Devon in England, who estab- 
lished one of the first paper mills in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania. James White was as acquisitive in business as he was 
happy in marriage, yet he stood firmly with those merchants who 
favored the patriotic side in the days of the Stamp Act. Their 
son, James White II (1749-1809), born in Philadelphia, attended 
the first Catholic parochial school attached to St. Joseph’s 
Church in Willing’s Alley, and thereafter studied at the English 
refugee College of St. Omer in French Flanders where he is said 
to have been in classes with Daniel O’Connell, later the Irish 
political leader and emancipator. On his return to Philadel- 
phia, he studied medicine in the embryonic University of Penn- 
sylvania and finally read law with enough diligence to win 
admission to the state bar. On his removal to the more demo- 
cratic province of North Carolina, where some of the Wilcox 
family were already located, he joined the rebel, patriotic ranks, 
served in the provincial legislature, and represented his state in 
the Continental Congress. 

In the geographical readjustment following the war, Davidson 
County, in which he received his land warrants, became a part 
of the Tennessee region. White established a home, built a fort, 
erected a mill, arranged a treaty with the Cherokees, won a seat 
in the territorial legislature, and was elected a delegate to the 
Third and Fourth Congresses of the United States. When the 


Edward D. White” (doctoral dissertation of real merit done under Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Cushman, Cornell University, 1936), which the writer 
had an opportunity to read the first half; R. H. Jesse in American Law 
Review, May, June, 1911; K. B. Umbreit, Our Eleven Chief Justices (1938), 
199-246, with a poser a 7 Biographical Directory of the American Con- 
gress (1928; American atholic Historical Researches, XXII (1905), 89; 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, vi 
(1895), 495f., XV (1904), 433f.; good popular sketches by Joseph Gurn and 
by Louis W. Reilly in Columbia, May, 1931, and May, 1927. 
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territory acquired statehood, this aggressive builder was not, as 
some authorities have it, sent to Congress as a representative, but 
he retired to his farm and law practice. He was soon elected to 
the state senate, of which he became president (1796). When 
William Blunt was expelled from the United States Senate, 
White resigned from the state senate to make room for Blunt 
and was rewarded with an honorary brigadier generalship by 
the governor of Tennessee. It was in this period that he won the 
friendship of Andrew Jackson, the rising Democrat of the West, 
and William C. Claiborne, later governor of Louisiana both as a ; 
territory and as a state. 
Like his fellow pioneers, he was seized with the wandering | 
instinct of the frontier. In his case there was no doubt dissatis- 
faction at the lack of religious services for the scattered English 
and Irish Catholics.2 To this adventuresomeness he gave vent 
when he migrated, in 1799, to Spanish Louisiana, which the 
Treaty of St. Illdelfonso soon made French even as it had been : 
prior to Fontainebleau in 1762. Here he dispensed justice on a 
local bench when Louisiana was purchased from Napoleon by F 
Jefferson (1803) and was incorporated as a territory in the 
American system following the guarantee in the treaty of ces- 
sion that “the inhabitants shall be maintained and protected in .. 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
which they profess.” As a Catholic, White was acceptable to 
the proud Creoles; and as an American he was honored by the ; 


Latin natives as a leader in the new political ascendancy. 
Through the efforts of Claiborne, he was named Federal judge _ 
of western Louisiana by President Jefferson. Speaking the 

three languages in local use and read in both civil and common : 
laws, he continued to be successful and thus builded well for j 
his family. 

Dr. James White and his wife, evidently a Douglass,* had a 4 

child, Edward Douglass White I (1795-1847), who was born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and was graduated from the University 
of Nashville (later the University of Tennessee), though his late 
father, always interested in educational projects, had introduced { 
the legislative measure which granted a charter to the Univer- 


* Victor F. O’Daniel, O.P., The Life of Bishop R. P. Miles (1926), 284 ’ 
*Note in American Bar Association ournal, XXV (1939), 819, which il 


insists upon Douglas as the more correct form. 
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sity of Greenville. In New Orleans, Edward studied law with 
the influential and competent Judge Alexander Porter (1786- 
1844) ,° who had emigrated in his youth from Armagh along with 
a rebel uncle after his Presbyterian father’s execution for com- 
plicity in the patriotic rebellion of the United Irishmen of 1798. 
A practicing lawyer of good repute in Donaldsonville, a slave- 
owning planter of small means, and later a magistrate in the city 
court of New Orleans, Edward Douglass White entered politics 
as a conservative Whig and won the seat in Congress held by 
Edward Livingston, a hero of New Orleans and a liberal Jack- 
sonian Democrat, who entered the United States Senate. Inci- 
dentally, White was one of the first four or five Catholics elected 
to Congress from the several states, for true religious toleration 
was of painfully slow growth in the various states. The popular 
election of a member of a minority race or creed at the hand of 
the populace comes more tardily than an appointment by an 
executive who would curry the favor of a growing minority with 
its voting strength in mind. 

A sound lawyer, a linguist, a man of intellect and heart, a 
Democrat in the best sense, and an eccentric person in many 
ways, White represented his district in Congress from March 4, 
1829, until 1834, when in the midst of his third term he resigned 
to become governor of Louisiana (1834-1838) as the successor 
of Andre Roman whose term had expired constitutionally. As 
governor he urged the sugar planters to make up by energy the 
losses which they would sustain under Henry Clay’s compromise 
tariff of 1833. Some attention he attracted by a sharp proclama- 
tion that there should be no violation of neutrality because of 
sympathy with the Texan revolt. Under his rule, the state fur- 
nished within ten days her quota for the Seminole War. Aboli- 
tionists and their pamphlets “calculated to operate on both sexes 
from childhood to senility,” he feared and he hated; for, if they 
ever succeeded, he prophesied they would “inundate the land 
with human blood.”* At the expiration of his gubernatorial 
term, he was returned to Congress, where he served from 1839 to 


‘Richard J. Purcell, “Irish Teachers in Tennessee,” Epvca- 
TIONAL Review, September, 1936. 

* Biographical Directory of Congress (1928), 1422. See Wendell H. 
Stephenson, Alezander Porter, Whig Planter of Old Louisiana (1934). 
‘ “For Governor White, W. H. Sparks, The Memories of Fifty Years 
1882). 
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1843. A conservative planter, he supported a protective tariff 
in the interest of sugar, displayed an understandable hostility for 
abolitionism, and won recognition as an honest man above polit- 
ical corruption. 

Defeated for reelection in 1842, and badly burned in the ex- 
plosion of the steamboat Lioness in the Red River, he returned to 
his heavily mortgaged sugar plantation of 1,500 acres at Thibo- 
deaux which was operated on a mule-mill and open-kettle basis 
with slave labor. On his death while visiting in New Orleans, 
Governor White, a loyal adherent of the Catholic Church, was 
interred with proper obsequies in St. Joseph Cemetery, near his 
lands. 

Married to Catherine Sidney Lee Ringgold of Washington, a 
genteel person of ancient Catholic lineage and aristocratic con- - 
nections in Maryland whose father, Tench Ringgold, was Fed- 
eral marshal of the District of Columbia and whose brother be- 
came a celebrated officer in the Mexican War in which he was 
killed in action, Governor White sired five children of whom two 
survived him, that is, James and Edward Douglass White II 
(November 3, 1845-May 19, 1921). 

Born in the village of Thibodeaux, Lafourche Parish, and 
reared in the family mansion, Edward D. White was trained in 
the Jesuit College of the Immaculate Conception at New Or- 
leans and in the preparatory division of Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Maryland. A sturdy youth, White matricu- 
lated at Georgetown College in the class of 1863, where he was 
indoctrinated in the humanities and with scholastic philosophy ~ 
for the remainder of his life. Ever a friend of the Jesuits, he 
drew the deeds for the acquired properties in New Orleans on 
which Loyola University was established in 1891. | 

In the meantime, Louisiana seceded from the Union (February 
18, 1861), and young White as a loyal Southerner followed his 
state and enlisted as a private in the Confederate army of Gen- 
eral Godfrey Weitzel. Promoted to the rank of an aide on the 
staff of General W. N. R. Beale, C. 8. A., he was among the 
prisoners captured at the fall of Port Hudson (July 9, 1863). 
Desperately ill of malaria, the boy-soldier was paroled and was 
trudging his way homeward, some 300 miles, when he fell by 
the wayside. In the hands of a good Samaritan, he was miracu- 
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lously nursed and forwarded to the parental plantation, where 
he recuperated slowly. 

After Appomattox, White read law with Edward Bermudez 
(1832-1892), a noted civil lawyer of Gallic blood who was en- 
dowed with a skill in tongues and who later became the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana.’ Apparently this 
teacher, to paraphrase the French proverb, was not merely a 
cistern of information but rather a fountain of knowledge who 
could inspire disciples. In order to become familiar with the 
common law, White enrolled in the School of Law of Louisiana, 
later a college of Tulane University of which in time he became 
almost a founding trustee. This was an honor most pleasing to 
Justice White, for his father as governor had approved the col- 
lege’s original charter. Admitted to the bar (1868), Edward D. 
White was able through family contacts to engage in private 
practice, lucrative beyond the expectations of a neophyte. In 
this period he won an important case before the state’s highest 
court which relieved riparian owners from their ancient respon- 
sibility of repairing levees and made this antierosion project a 
governmental duty of the state.* This was a mere matter of 
justice to property holders who were broken by the war and 
whose levees had been destroyed, often wantonly, by Federal 
conquering forces. 

An hereditary interest in public affairs caused him to run for 
a seat in the state senate. Everything in his favor—religious 
affiliation, family name, and service in the Lost Cause—he was 
elected and served from 1874 to 1878, at first under the chair- 
manship of a Negro lieutenant-governor. Then he was appointed 
successor to Justice W. B. Egan of the State Supreme Court 
(1879) by his late father’s intimate friend, Governor Francis 
T. Nicholls, who had upset the scandalous carpet-bagger-Negro 
rule of the state which was upheld by the bayonets of Federal 
forces. 

This judicial bench he retained until the new state constitution 
set forth a minimum age requirement of thirty-five years for this 
judgeship, possibly the political machine’s method of unloading 
the youthful iconoclast who would fight the intrenched lottery 


x Pierce Butler, Dictionary of American Biography, 
* Police Jury v. Tardos, 22 La. 58 (1870). 
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and maintain white supremacy. His opinions on the court were 
said to breathe scholarship in jurisprudence and in both laws 
and to insist upon the power of the state in the American juris- 
tic system as consistently as in later years he maintained that 
the Supreme Court of the United States should be controlled by 
the interpretation of a state law when this was once construed 
by the highest court in the state.° In Charpauz v. Belloc, he was 
accredited with an erudite knowledge of the state’s civil law.*° 
In Knight v. Ragan," he held that the Courts of the state were 
endowed with plenary power to determine the validity of election 
returns—a matter of great importance in the reconstruction-torn 
state of disputed elections. In the City of New Orleans v. St. 
Anne’s Asylum, White defined narrowly and severely the im- 
munity of religious or charitable institution from taxation under 
the state constitution: 


“The fact that rents or revenues of property owned by a chari- 
table organization are devoted to the charitable purposes for 
which the corporation was organized will not exempt such prop- 
erty from taxation. It is only when the property itself is actually 
and directly used for charitable purposes that the law exempts 
it from taxation.” 


White supported Nicholls for reelection as governor in the long 
fight which finally resulted in the destruction (1892-1894) of 
the notorious and politically powerful and astoundingly profit- 
able Louisiana Lottery Company ** with the same courage that 
he had displayed as a musket-man in the locally famous Battle 
of the Levee (1874), which upset the outrageously corrupt Kel- 
logg carpet-bag government, or when ‘he sustained Governor 
Nicholls in the election scandals of 1876 in occupied Louisiana, 
defrauded and depressed as it was by the Black Republican 
machine.** At all events, White was courageous in his stand for | 
public righteousness and public morality and in his opposition 
to political bossism then even more vicious than under the late 
Huey Long. Despite his varied activities and interests, White 
won a prosperous private practice as a partner of Justice William 


* 31, 32 La. Reports; 14 Georgetown Law Journal, 8-12. Ae: 


* Tilustrative of the money involved, the promoters of the lottery were 
by > to give the state an annual bonus of $1,250,000. _ 
J. ay Flicken, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (1910). 
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B. Spencer. Later, White, Charles Parlange, and Eugene A. 
Saunders won a reputation especially as practitioners in the civil 
law, as set forth in the state code of 1825, on the basis of the 
recognized ability, integrity, and valuable connections of the 
partners. 
_ As a result of these activities, civic and political, the legisla- 
ture finally selected White to represent Louisiana in the United 
States Senate in place of Senator James B. Eustis. The New 
Orleans Picayune throughout the sharp contest in the legislature 
backed White’s candidacy to the hilt as it editorially described 
his abilities, high motives, eloquence as a campaigner, and his 
long record as a public-spirited reform Democrat. The vote 
[70, White; 43, Eustic; and 5 Jonas] was made unanimous and 
White appeared before the chamber to express his gratitude.** 
In the Senate, he served through the Fifty-Second and Fifty- 
Third Congresses from March 4, 1891, until his resignation on 
March 12, 1894.** With good committee assignments on Claims 
and Public Lands, Commerce and Pacific Railroads, he carried 
reasonable political weight in that body, but he won attention 
chiefly as a vigorous, conservative leader and a gold Democrat, 
who supported Grover Cleveland’s demand for the repeal of the 
inflationary Sherman Silver Purchase Act. He opposed a liberal 
revenue bill (later killed in the House) which sought to prevent 
gambling in commodity-futures as grain and cotton and which 
would increase Federal regulatory power within the states. He 
would limit Federal assumption of authority within the old field 
of state rights or jurisdiction, and he would not accept the scheme 
of passing regulatory legislation under the guise of taxation, 
even as a means of suppressing lotteries or controlling the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine. As a legislator called upon to vote, he 
would consider the motives of framers as to whether a tax was a 
bona fide tax and not a devious way around the Constitution to 
enter the field of regulatory, social reform. He voted for a bill 
to relieve Russian sufferers (1892), and he sought to increase 
the Federal land grant to the Louisiana Agricultural College. 
Senator White was a sturdy proponent of a high tariff with 
enlarged protection for sugar in which he was interested as a 


¥ Cabot Lodge on White’s support of 
. 7, quo en on ite’s sup 
Cleveland’s diver policy. 
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planter and in which he allied himself with special sugar interests 
in their fight against President Cleveland.: He was no more suc- 
cessful than most of his neighboring planters, for the plantation 
which he managed with his brothers, James White and Ringgold 
Brousseau (a half-brother by his mother’s second husband), was 
an unprofitable love which absorbed the professional profits of 
a lifetime as lawyers’ plantations worked on the basis of gentle- 
men’s hobbies so often did. Yet, in his sentimental attachment 
to the place, he could not bring himself to sell it until toward the 
end of his life. His business interests were soon to recede in 
importance, for President Cleveland in search of a justice for the 
Supreme Court was, curiously enough, to turn toward Senator 
White. 

Conservative Grover Cleveland was at personal and political 
odds with the more conservative Senator David B. Hill of New 
York, who relied upon senatorial courtesy in his conflict with the 
titular or presidential leader of his party over political patronage 
from the Senator’s state. Hill proved able to defeat successively 
the presidential nominations of William B. Hornblower and 
Wheeler H. Peckham for the Supreme Court to replace Justice 
Blatchford. Both gentlemen were able lawyers, but political ene- 
mies of the Senator and political friends of the President. Either 
way, it was a matter of politics in the case of a judicial office 
where partisanship should not have entered. Rather than com- 
promise with Senator Hill, when his offer of a nomination to the 
Court was refused by another New Yorker, Frederick R. Coudert, 
a recognized international lawyer and a Catholic of French back- 
ground and assured social position, Cleveland nominated his po- 
litical opponent, Senator White, February 19, 1894, to that 
individual’s uttermost astonishment. 

Indeed, when called to the White House, Senator White antici- 
pated a sharp reproach for his hostility to Cleveland’s tariff 
policy instead of an honorable removal upward. The New 
Orleans Picayune insisted that Cleveland invited Senators White 
and Donaldson Caffery *” to see him and announced his intention 
to their amazement, whereupon Mr. White “informed the Presi- 
dent at once that under the circumstances with legislation of 
vital importance to Louisiana pending in the Senate, it seemed 
to be his duty to remain at his post and decline an honor which 


* Father of the present ambassador to Brazil, the Hon. Jefferson Caffery. 
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it had always been the height of his ambition to attain.” Cleve- 
land, noting that Louisiana had never been represented on the 
supreme bench, demanded an acceptance. White took the matter 
under advisement. In consultation with his fellow Senator, he 
agreed to accept on the following morning, and his name was 
presented to the Senate.’* 

The Senate, on the basis of an unreasonable custom and a self- 
ish interest, could do no less than vote for the immediate rati- 
fication of one of its own members. On the motion of Senator 
James L. Pugh, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the ap- 
proval was made unanimous. This was said to be the first such 
approval without consideration by the Judiciary Committee and 
the first case of the elevation of a Senator in office to receive such 
an appointment. Extolled by the Picayune, White was described 
as 4 large, florid, handsome man with brown hair, smooth-shaven 
face, quiet but impulsive, careful in dress, of 6 feet in height and 
200 pounds in weight.** 

Thus was belied Senator William E. Chandler’s alleged state- 
ment that no man named by Cleveland to the Court would be 
approved because of senatorial opposition to the President. The 
appointment was generally popular with bench and bar, for 
White stood high in the legal profession and challenged the 
admiration of his associates. It suggested the healing of old 
war-scars between North and South which pleased northern 
business and capital. His selection delighted the South and 
thrilled the veterans of the Confederate Army. It gave deep 
satisfaction to the Catholic minority who felt somewhat neglected 
by Mr. Cleveland. No interested group had to apologize for 
Justice White. 

In his late years of retirement at Princeton, New Jersey, 
Cleveland related how he chanced to select Senator White. It 
would appear that he and a number of Senators were the guests 
of Senator Thomas Bayard at the latter’s home in Wilmington, 
Delaware. He overheard White ask Bayard for directions to a 
Roman Catholic Church as he wanted to attend early Mass on 
Sunday. Cleveland is reported to have said: “I made up my 
mind that there was a man who was going to do what he thought 
was right; when a vacancy came, I put him on the Supreme 


™ Cassidy, “Edward D. White,” 151, quoting the New Orleans Picayune, 
Feb. 20, 21, 1894. 
Tbid., 151f. 
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Court.” *° Justice White qualified, March 12, 1894, and received 
the oath of office at the hands of Chief Justice Melville Fuller. 

In this same year (November 6) the distinguished bachelor 
wed Mrs. Leita Montgomery Kent of Washington, the cultured 
widow of a prominent lawyer and the daughter of Romanzo 
Montgomery, a banker of New Orleans, and a sister-in-law of 
Randall L. Gibson, a former United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana. The ceremony was performed by Robert Fulton, 8.J., his 
teacher of over thirty years past at Georgetown College, in St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church, New York City. 

To the Supreme Court, Justice White brought deep learning, 
recognized ability, a high degree of public morality, and unques- 
tioned integrity. A reconstructed Southerner, he accepted the 
results of the late War Between the States. Years later,™ in 
response to a toast to the Supreme Court, he emphasized his 
acceptance of the war’s results: 


“T can, in recollection, recall the day when to me it [the flag] 
was but the emblem of darkness, of misery, of suffering, of 
despair and despotism. But, ah, in the clarified vision in which 
it is now given me to see it, as I look upon its azure field, it is 
resplendent with the luster of the Southern Cross; and, as I 
contemplate its stripes, they serve to mark the broad way for the 
advance of a mighty people, blessed with that plenitude of 
liberty, tempered with justice and self-restraint, essential to the 
protection of the rights of all. And thus again I see, although 
the stars and bars have faded widely away forever, the funda- 
mental aspirations which they symbolize finds their imperishable 
existence in the Stars and Stripes.” 


Of popular rights he was indeed a zealous supporter. He was 
not merely a professional Christian but a religious man of deep 
conviction. He was not a sharp politician; and he certainly was 
no presidential protege or servile party hack ready to vote at a 
whip’s dictation. White had a long enough American back- 
ground to give him standing among the Sons of the Revolution 
had he desired membership. Far more important, he was pre- 
served from a minority persecution-complex which often results 
in publicized patriotism and a looking up to the native “lord 
of the manor.” Of the justices on the Supreme Court, he alone 
was versed in the civil law and procedure. This knowledge was 


” Bliss tone And Gladly Teach (1935), 146; See Robert E. McElroy, 
e 


Grover Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman (1923), II, 134f. 
™ Meeting of the American Bar Association, Washington, 1912. 
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becoming more important with the development of the old Span- 
ish borderland, mining law, and rise of administrative law to 
whose extension Justice White was to make a marked contribu- 
tion because of his soundness in the natural law, scholastic phi- 
losophy, and comparative jurisprudence. By all odds, he was 
the linguist of the Supreme Bench with a speaking control of the 
French, Spanish, and Italian tongues and with a reading knowl- 
edge of German and Latin. Again, he was intimate with planta- 
tion economy, banking, the tariff, the South’s peculiar problems, 
and legislative procedure.. Of his culture and erudition there was 
superfluous recognition in honorary degrees from such colleges 
and universities as Georgetown (1892), St. Louis (1904), Har- 
vard (1905), Trinity (1911), and Princeton (1912), as well as 
an award of the Laetare Medal (1914) which is given annually 
by Notre Dame University to a Catholic layman or woman for 
distinguished service to God and country. His scholarship and 
dignity were portrayed in his poise, humility, sharp apprehen- 
sion, penetrating intellect, felicity of language and fundamental 
honesty of expression. A bulky man of powerful physique, he 
sat on the bench with eyes guarded from the light and appar- 


ently asleep, but wide awake to the arguments which he had 
little difficulty in later summarizing. 

The doctoral citation pronounced, in 1905, at Harvard Univer- 
sity referred rather unnecessarily to his creed, but in no objec- 
tional or exhibitory fashion: 


“Edward Douglass White, a Confederate soldier, a Catholic 
by education and conviction, state senator and United States 
Senator, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
and of the Supreme Court of the Nation, jurist and publicist.” 


Yet it seems strange that any mention of White included a note 
as to his creed—an offensive toleration in a way—as though that 
was a matter of public moment any more than President McKin- 
ley’s Methodist affiliation.** The Princeton citation, seven years 
later, seemed more dignified: 


“In this connection there is an apt observation by Austin Dowling (late 
Archbishop of St. Paul) “Diocese of Providence” in William Byrne (ed.), 
History of the Catholic Church in the New England States, I (1899), 390: 

“The question of a man’s religion is of no interest in a matter of 
— did it ever maqoes that a Catholic was elected to office without 

is entire constituency being made aware of the fact by those who think 
it will tell against him. e Catholic politician who insists on being 
known as such is usually more of a politician than of a Catholic, has very 
little credit with those who preside over the Church’s temporal affairs.” 
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“Edward Douglass White, the Chief Justice of the United 
States, nominated by President Cleveland to the Court and by 
President Taft to be Chief Justice thereof, a profound jurist of 
comprehensive learning, energetic power, habitual courtesy and 
a controlling love of justice; primus inter pares in the court of 
first importance in the world. In his presence and in this place 
[Princeton University] where were trained so many of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, the second Chief Justice and other mem- 
bers of the Court down to the latest appointment, we affirm 
anew our loyalty to the Supreme Court of our land—the ex- 
pounder of our rights under the Constitution made and obeyed 
by the will of our am a, guardian of the hard-won treasures of 
our Anglo-Saxon liberty, asserter of the solemn privilege we hold 
of using our full energies as a free nation.” 


To Republican Senator Frank Kellogg of Minnesota, later 
Secretary of State, “he was ever jealous of the right of the weak 
and humble, and to him the principles of the Bill of Rights were 
a charter of liberties, surrounding and protecting every citizen 
without which free government is a failure and liberty a delu- 
sion.” Such a justice could not escape attention. 

Ricnarp J. 
(To be continued) 


THE COVINGTON LATIN SCHOOL* 
Bonitatem et disciplinam et scientiam doce me. “Teach 
me goodness and discipline and knowledge” (Ps. 118, 66). 

We are assembled this afternoon to invoke the blessing of 
Almighty God upon a new school building that is about to be 
dedicated to the work of Christian education. The new building 
is to be the residence of the Covington Latin School, which, 
although differing from the ordinary high school in organization, 
curriculum, method, and purpose, does not represent anything 
new in Christian education. Its ancestry is almost as old as the 
Church itself. It is the descendant of a type of school which 
had its origin in the early centuries of the Church, and which 
became the most important educational institution in the Middle 
Ages. 

The early Church was confronted with the task of converting 
the people from paganism and of reforming Roman society. To 
accomplish this task, clerics had to be trained for the services 
of the Church, and preachers and writers had to be educated to 
spread the Gospel and to refute the attacks made upon Chris- 
tian doctrines and Christian practices. There were, however, no 
schools available for the purpose. Christian boys and young 
men who wished to obtain an education beyond the training they 
received at home and the instruction in Christian faith and 
morals they received at church, were forced to attend the pagan 
schools. The situation presented a challenge to the bishops of 
those early years in the history of the Church. They met the 
challenge by establishing schools of their own, which eventually 
took the place of the schools supported by the Roman emperors, 
and which became known as bishops’ schools or episcopal schools. 


BISHOPS’ SCHOOLS OR EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS 


The earliest of these schools were maintained in the household 
of the bishop or at the cathedral, where the bishop personally 
trained young clerics, by teaching them the duties of their 
various offices, and by giving them the instructions in Sacred 
Scripture and theology which their offices required. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries, when the schools were enlarged because of 


* Sermon given in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Covi nm, Ky., on the occasion 
of the Dedication of the new Covington Lati v Sehool, December 7, 1941. 
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the spread of the Faith, it became the custom for the bishop to 
delegate the authority of teaching to a special cleric, known as 
the scholasticus, who became the master of the school under the 
bishop. Among these masters were many converts to the Faith, 
who, before their conversion, had been teachers of Latin gram- 
mar, Latin literature, rhetoric, and other studies in the Roman 
schools, and who, after their conversion, continued to practice 
their profession in the episcopal schools. With their coming, the 
curriculum of the espiscopal schools became broadened to include 
Latin grammar and other secular studies, and the schools grew 
into institutions that served the purpose not only of seminaries 
for the training of clerics, but also of higher schools for young 
men who wished to pursue their vocations in the world." As 
they continued to be maintained at the cathedral, they acquired 
the name of cathedral schools. 


DEVELOPMENT AND SPREAD OF CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS 


In the process of time, the cathedral schools developed into 
three schools: the song or music school, the grammar school, 
and the theological school.2 The curriculum of the grammar 
school developed into the Seven Liberal Arts of the Middle Ages, 
which comprised three lower or language studies, called the 
trivium, and four higher or mathematical studies, called the 
quadrivium. The group of language studies was comprised of 
grammar, which imparted a knowledge of the elements of lan- 
guage and served as an introduction to literature; rhetoric, or 
the art of expression, which included some knowledge of law and 
history; and dialectics, or the art of reasoning, which prepared 
for metaphysics. The mathematical studies were arithmetic, 
which extended beyond mere calculation; geometry, which em- 
braced geography and surveying; music, which besides singing 
included the science of notation-and the history of music; and 
astronomy, which comprehended some physics and mathematics.* 
These seven studies furnished the content of general education 
in the Middle Ages, and laid the foundation for the pursuit of 
philosophy and theology. 

~ McCormick, of Education, Washington: The Cath- 
olic Education Press, P. 86. 

*Leach, A. F., “Cathedral Schools,” Cyclopedia of Education. Eaited 
by Paul Monroe. Vol. I, p. 551. 

* Graves, Frank Pierpont, A Student’s eee of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1925. Pp. 56-57 
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Among the early cathedral schools were those at Rome, Car- 
thage, and the school of St. Augustine at Hippo. From the sixth 
century onward, cathedral schools were founded at Paris and 
other cities in France. In 826, the law of Pope Eugenius made 
it obligatory for all bishops to maintain grammar schools in 
which the principles of the liberal arts should be taught. This 
enactment was repeated by Pope Gregory in a synod at Rome 
about the year 1073. Later, Pope Innocent III, who was very 
solicitous about the Christian education of the young, was re- 
sponsible for the decree of the Fourth Lateran Council, in 1215, 
ordaining that teachers of grammar and professors of theology 
be employed in the schools which were to be opened at every 
cathedral. As a result of these acts of legislation, cathedral 
schools were numbered by the hundreds in the Middle Ages, 
for each cathedral seat had its school. 

The cathedral schools were not the only schools in the Middle 
Ages. Parish schools were conducted in many parishes, and 
monastery schools flourished everywhere. But the cathedral 
schools were the most important, and from them were derived 
all the other schools of Western Europe, so that the importance 


of the part played by the bishops and their schools in the his- 
tory of education can hardly be exaggerated. For many cen- 
turies, the bishops, either personally or through their officials, 
were the chief educators and the directors of educators, and 
their schools, the leading institutions of learning.‘ 


PRODUCT OF MEDIEVAL EDUCATION 


To the bishops, therefore, and to their schools must be given 
the first credit for the development of the intellectual life that 
produced the Christian culture and civilization in the Age of 
Faith. The nature and significance of that culture and civili- 
zation finds no more expressive symbol than the Gothic Cathe- 
dral, to which that age gave birth, and of which this edifice is 
a beautiful replica. The pointed arches that surmount its win- 
dows and portals and that span the capitals of its columns are 
more than devices of support. They are symbols of the Chris- 
tian ideal that animated the people and the rulers of the people 


‘Leach, A. F., “Bishops’ Schools,” Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. I, 
P Guewes, Frank Pierpont, op. cit., pp. 47 and 54. 
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in the days of Faith; for, just as the lines of the Gothic Cathe- 
dral rise up and away from the earth, converge, and point 
sharply to the skies, so, too, did the faith and confidence, the 
hope and aspirations, the love and affections of humanity rise 
above the world and reach up to God and His heavenly home. 
In the golden Age of Faith, art was not pursued for art’s sake, 
much less was it subjugated to the service of commerce. Art in 
its various forms was given a sublime meaning and a noble 
purpose. Archite-ture, sculpture, painting, music, literature, 
drama, mosaics, stained glass, wood carving, wrought metalwork, 
needle craft—all were incorporated in the Church’s service to 
add to the splendor of divine worship and to lift the minds and 
hearts of the worshippers to the throne of their Creator. The 
learned men of that day were philosophers, who assimilated the 
wisdom of the Greek sages, acquired a deep insight into the 
truths of revelation, and embodied their learning in their mas- 
terly treatises on philosophy and theology, in which the knowl- 
edge of God and his relation to man is clearly set forth, and in 
which the dignity of man as a child of God is defined and made 
the principle governing all human activity and all human rela- 
tions. The realization of the Christian ideal did not come with 
a rush upon the world in the thirteenth century. The way was 
prepared for it by a thousand years of educational endeavor on 
the part of the Church; and in that thousand years of endeavor, 
the bishops and their schools played the leading role. 


LOSS OF CHRISTIAN AIM 


Not everyone in the Middle Ages was a saint; for, as Christ 
had prophesied in the parable, cockle would always grow side 
by side with wheat; nor were all the problems of human ex- 
istence solved. But in the light of what those ages accomplished, 
it is not presumptuous to think that most of the social evils that 
now beset the world would not exist if a new spirit had not 
crept into European civilization to change the course of man’s 
thought and to give education a new objective. That spirit was 
a spirit of worldliness which gradually developed as a by- 
product of humanism—a movement which flourished in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and which was marked by an 
intense interest in the classical literatures of ancient Greece and 
Rome. During the preceding centuries, although the manu- 
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scripts of the ancient Greek and Latin authors had been carefully 
preserved and transcribed, Greek was given scant attention, and 
Latin was considered as a preparatory study to dialectics and 
theology. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, 
humanistic scholars begot a new conception of the value of 
classic literature. The works of the ancient Greek and Latin 
writers were considered as worthy of study for their own in- 
transic value, and were pursued with an enthusiasm that be- 
came almost a passion.* 

This movement was not essentially evil, for popes and bishops 
lent it their support and admitted the study of Roman and 
Greek authors to a place of prominence in the schools, a posi- 
tion that they still occupy in the classical schools of the Church 
in which the Catholic tradition is fully preserved; but efforts 
to control the movement and to subject it to the service of 
Christian ideals were not entirely successful. Minds deeply en- 
grossed in the study of classic culture became affected by the 
worldly spirit which produced that culture, with the result that 
after the great religious revolt in the sixteenth century, which 
disrupted Christianity and wrested the control of hundreds of 
schools from the authority of the Church, the purely human 
values in education came to be emphasized above the spiritual, 
and preparation for success in this life rather than preparation 
for life eternal became the accepted aim of education. During 
the four hundred years between the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of last century, that is, until less than a 
century ago, general education remained essentially what it had 
been before that time; but in the course of those four hundred 
years, education outside the Church lost its soul because it 
abandoned the Christian ideal. The interests of humanity were 
fastened to the earth rather than stimulated to soar above to 
God; and the busy factory replaced the Gothic cathedral as the 
symbol of Western culture and civilization. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT 


Excessive interest in the purely human phases of man’s exist- 
ence brought about the exaggerated enthusiasm for the physical 


* McCormick, Patrick J., op. cit., pp. 167 and 176. 
Willmann, Otto, The Science of Education. Translated from the Fourth 
a a a Felix M. Kirsch. Beatty, Pa., Archabbey Press, 1921. 
4, Pp. 
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sciences, which characterizes the age in which we now live. For 
more than a century, the study of science has been pursued with 
unlimited eagerness and devotion; chemistry, physics, biology, 
and related studies have replaced the language studies of the 
traditional school; research laboratories have been set up every- 
where; and the energies of many of the world’s best minds have 
been consumed in scientific research and the application of ° 
scientific formulas. I have no intention of minimizing the 
benefits resulting from science in greatly reducing human drudg- 
ery and suffering, and in adding to human comfort. Much less 
do I think that there need be any conflict between the interests 
of science and the interests of the Church. But I do wish to 
affirm that science has failed to live up to the promises made for 
it—that by means of it human misery would disappear and the 
millennium be ushered in; and I must condemn the substitution 
of science for religion and of scientific formulas for the law of 
God, in the lives of men. 

The scientific movement received a severe shock during the 
first world war, when it became painfully evident that science 
can destroy as well as build. Men paused for a short time after 
the war to reflect and to ask themselves whether, after all, they 
had been deceived by the laboratory, and whether in fact science 
would eventually destroy civilization. But the shock of the 
first World War was not severe enough to check the ungoverned 
course science had marked for itself, nor did it restore the world 
to a true sense of values, with the result that today civilization 
is being strangled and the world devastated by the very means 
that had been invented to produce a reign of unprecedented 
peace and prosperity. 

What the world needs most, therefore, is not more academies 
of science, schools of technology, and colleges of engineering. It 
needs men with minds trained to rediscover the wisdom of the 
ages, to attack the social evils of our day with the weapons of 
sound philosophy and Christian Faith, and to restore humanity 
and all human institutions to Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 

The task confronting the Church today is not greatly unlike 
that which confronted her in the early centuries of her existence. 
Now, as it was then, the struggle is with a godless form of 
civilization. Cathedral schools played a very important part 
in gaining the victory that followed the first struggle. Perhaps 
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it is in the designs of Providence that that institution should be 
restored in the present struggle. 


THE COVINGTON LATIN SCHOOL 


The Covington Latin School was founded by His Excellency 
the Bishop of Covington, in the year 1923, in order to give the 
earnest and able boys of the diocese an opportunity to receive 
the solid foundation of a classical education on traditional 
Catholic lines. 

The work of the school is directed by the Bishop, with the 
assistance of the headmaster. The teaching is for the most 
part done by the priests of the diocese. 

The school had a very humble beginning, for during. the first 
two years following its founding in 1923, classes were conducted 
in the old Shine residence, which then stood beside the Cathedral 
Lyceum. In September of 1925, it was moved to Mother of 
God School, on Sixth Street, where it remained until November, 
1926, when it took possession of the building on East Eleventh 
Street which had been remodeled to suit its purposes, but which 
was torn down last year to make room for the stately new 
edifice that now stands in its place. 

May the gift of the new building be acceptable in the sight 
of God; and may He bless the work that is to be done within 
its walls, so that the boys who attend will come into the pos- 
session of the goodness, the discipline, and the knowledge 
prayed for in the words of the Psalmist carved over its portals. 

Lzo J. Srrecx. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Covington, Ky. 
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POST-WAR PROSPECTS OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Judging by appearances, the declaration of war has utterly trans- 
formed the situation and attitudes of American young people, 
almost from one day to the next. The question might be asked: 
Why think, speculate, plan for things as they were, and are no 
longer? 

The answer is because that situation of yesterday, so altered 
today, will almost certainly be again one day, in essence, the same 
as it was yesterday. And because humanity, so poorly gifted in 
many respects, has a great safeguard against disaster in its capacity 
for forethought. That men are able to plan for the future, even 
in the midst of shattering catastrophe, is one of the reasons for 
our survival on the globe—‘“Youth and the Future,” American 
Youth Commission, p. 263. 


Paul T. David’s “Barriers to Youth Employment” (American 
Youth Commission, American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1942) is not apt to receive popular hearing in these 
critical war hours. Three years ago, “security” was our number 
one youth problem; today, it is scarcely ever in our thoughts. 
Every energy is now concentrated on but one theme—victory 
for American arms. It is good that this should be true. . 

Serious students of American youth problems, however, will 
not ignore “Barriers to Youth Employment” as though it treated 
a dead issue. It is dormant, not dead, for it bears every indica- 
tion of becoming an intensely live and dangerous problem very 
shortly after the last bomb of this war has burst. 

When the modern conversion of swords into plowshares occurs, 
the unemployment pool will be comprised largely of youth. This 
time the Government will act, and quickly, to forestall general 
demoralization. What forms will this governmental action take? 

Mr. David’s book is a study of the more conspicuous ob- 
stacles to youth employment, such as restrictions on entrance 
into occupations, seniority, child labor laws and regulations, and 
minimum wages. 

At the outset, the author distinguishes two viewpoints re- 
garding youth unemployment: the first, that considers it simply 
one phase of the large unemployment problem and accordingly 
believes that the fundamental remedies for youth unemploy- 
ment are to be found in the solution of the problem of general 
unemployment. The second, and preferable viewpoint, regards 
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youth unemployment as a more specialized problem and seeks 
its cure in the reversal of long-time social trends, or by creating 
and adequate new social mechanism to replace private employ- 
ment in the early training of young people for life. 

Mr. David makes an ingenious use of the source materials 
gathered by the Temporary National Economic Committee 
(T.N.E.C.) in his presentation of the organization of employ- 
ment. He marshals statistical proof of the progressive elimina- 
tion of small businesses and the progressive expansion of big 
business concerns. In the United States, for example, there are 
2,500,000 employing units hiring from 1 to 5 persons each. This 
group represents only 7 to 12 per cent of all non-agricultural 
employment. At the opposite extreme, 250 (1/1000 of the first 
figure) employing units hiring 10,000 employees account for 15 
to 18 per cent of all non-agricultural employment. 

Another very striking statement of the same general fact is 
that 21 per cent of all gainful workers in manufacturing in the 
United States in 1935 were employed by only 100 companies. 

Certain of the more modern industries show an astounding in- 
herent tendency toward bigness. In 1935, the four largest cor- 
porations in the automobile industry employed 75 per cent, and 
the eight largest companies almost 90 per cent, of the men in 
the industry. The war is unquestionably carrying to further 
extremes the tendency to concentrate employment in large units. 
Gigantic modern corporations, furthermore, have the disastrous 
effect of separating management almost entirely from ownership. 

Modern employment is characterized not only by progressive 
bigness of its units but by geographical concentration of these 
units as well. For many years, about 75 per cent of all manu- 
facturing has been carried out in only 200 of the more than 3,000 
counties in the United States. 

The complexity of controls over employment counsels extreme 
caution in proposing easy remedies for existing dislocations. The 
picture of the organization of employment in the United States 
shows over 15,000 corporations with more than 300 employees, 
several hundred national unions and many thousand local unions, 
and more than 16,000 local labor markets. 

Of the four major barriers to youth employment, the first, con- 
trol of entrance into occupations, is the most obvious. This 
control is exercised by three groups of people: (1) professional 
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associations; (2) the unions; and (3) employers. There are two 
major types of restrictive control based on different principles. 
The first consists in the disciminatory restrictions in regard to 
race, religion, sex, or other facts which grow out of various forms 
of prejudice; the second, restrictions which are designed pri- 
marily to reduce competition in the particular kinds of employ- 
ment. 

As a group, the professions rank first among attractive oc- 
cupations. No quarrel can be had with restrictions on entrance 
into the professions based solely upon standards of competency. 
Unhappily, it is easy to pass from these standards to ones in- 
tended chiefly to maintain an “adequate” level of income. 

In the skilled trades, the unions, while maintaining some 
standards of competency, have effectively controlled the num- 
ber of persons entering trades by restricting the number of ap- 
prentices, by lengthening the term of apprenticeship, and by 
boosting the wages of apprentices high enough to prevent an 
undue number from being hired. The building and printing 
trade unions are illustrations of the practice of local unions’ at- 
titudes and policies on admission. The press and the Con- 
gress scored certain building trade local unions in connection 
with the construction of army camps in the winter and spring 
of 1940 and 1941, when they equivalently placed a private tax 
on the permission to work, leveled by the local building trade 
unions with the cooperation of contractors. 

Although professional associations and unions have established 
barriers to youth employment, they are less important by con- 
trast with employer discretion, particularly when depression cir- 
cumstances eliminate effectively the regulatory forces of com- 
petition. The responsibility for restrictive policies rests upon 
those who advocate and practice them, and the ethical implica- 
tion of action in their own interest should remind them of their 
obligations to avoid activities which increase overcrowding in 
the occupations at the lower end of the income scale. 

Seniority is a universal factor in human relations and has 
come to play an increasing role in union agreements, the estab- 
lishment of seniority rights being a part of almost three-fourths 
of recent contracts. The difficulty with flexible lay-off policies 
is the ease with which relatives, friends, and fraternal associates 
of the foremen can be kept while others may be laid off on un- 
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expressed grounds of race, nationality, religion, union activity 
or just “attitude.” 

Instead of using the lay-off when curtailment becomes neces- 
sary, some corporations “share-the-work” by cutting the hours 
of all employees to match the work to be done. A combination 
of the two generally takes a three-step form in which (1) em- 
ployees with less than 6 months service are laid off first, (2) work 
is shared among the remainder until it gets down to 4 or 3 days 
a week, and finally (3) layoffs then occur in the order of least 
seniority. Young workers, obviously, are the last to be hired 
and the first to be fired under all these plans. The rehiring fea- 
tures of seniority plans make it exceedingly difficult for the 
youngest workers, seeking their first jobs, to get employment the 
first time. Under present boom conditions this factor is inop- 
erative; in depression conditions, however, straight seniority can 
be more harmful than unemployment for the accident of earlier 
employment becomes the dominating factor of advancement— 
it is then no longer a question of skill, energy, or ambition, but 
simply of serving time. 

Seniority should not be discarded, but there ought to be public 
recognition and responsibility for the injustices resulting to 
youth as a result of this necessary arrangement. 

The State of Wisconsin leads the country in the attempt to 
achieve by scientific and legal means some degree of stabilization 
of employment. In 1934, compulsory unemployment insurance 
was passed, benefits became payable in 1936, and in 1938 reduc- 
tions in employer tax on the basis of merit ratings became ef- 
fective. Spurred on by the economic motive, 60 per cent of 
Wisconsin’s employers have begun to stabilize unemployment, 
and 11 per cent have already achieved it. 

The provision of the Training and Selective Service Act of 
1940, requiring employers to restore demobilized employees “to 
a position of like seniority, status, and pay unless the employer’s 
circumstances have so changed as to make it impossible or un- 
reasonable to do so,” is packed with dynamite. The intent of 
the law presumably is that the returned soldier shall supersede 
whoever has filled his place while he was away—that means 
“bumping” (retrogression of men of greater seniority to displace 
shorter-service employees on different but lower-rated jobs) on 
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a colossal scale. Without seniority at all, youth will need some 
special program. 

A famed study by Dearborn and Rothney revealed that the 
number of years of high school training, average school marks, 
average points earned in extra-curricular activities, and attitude 
toward education had no apparent bearing on a youth’s secur- 
ing employment, whereas a youth who had worked part time 
while attending school was distinctly more likely to find regu- 
lar employment after leaving school. This fact confuses those 
who through the years have built up strong legal barriers against 
child labor, the story of which is one of the foulest pages in 
man’s long history. Truly progressive child labor legislation 
must abandon its crusader attitude for a balanced point of view 
stressing the need for keeping open desirable employment op- 
portunities equally with the need for closing avenues of un- 
desirable and oppressive employment. The basic causes of 
child labor, which the zealots blithely disregard, are family pov- 
erty and inadequate school facilities. Some comprehensive plan 
of family assistance for all low-income families with several 
children is imperative. 

Minimum wage policies for youth require expert knowledge. 
In England, for example, we find that the juvenile unemploy- 
ment rates even in the depths of the depression never approached 
those of the U. 8.; in fact, juveniles were employed in dispropor- 
tionate numbers in occupations ordinarily employing adults— 
but regularly fired when they reached 18, when decent wages had 
to be paid. Juvenile workers are generally less productive than 
adults because of youth’s inexperience and physical immaturity. 
Here again a delicate sense of balance is needed if legitimate 
desires to safeguard youth are not to be allowed to set up bar- 
riers so high that youth will simply be deprived of employment 
altogether. Small stores and service establishments, for ex- 
ample, which now cannot afford legal salaries, might give after- 
school employment to juveniles without shifting employment op- 
portunities away from adults. 

Mr. David concludes his study by facing frankly the “youth 
versus adult” issue and observing that all adults are not primary 
wage earners responsible for the support of families, particularly 
families containing young children, Many adult workers are 
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single; some are from childless marriages where both parties 
work; others have already raised their families and have fewer 
obligations. Some youth, conversely, are in fact primary wage 
earners, and most of them contribute to the support of their 
families. There is simply no necessary correlation between age 
and the need for employment in order to support a family. 

Modern governments cannot permit long-continued unemploy- 
ment for persons of any age, but if there must be a preference 
shown in dividing up available private employment it ought to 
be given, (1) to primary wage earners supporting families with 
children, (2) unemployed youth under 21, (3) to adults with. 
few or no dependents. Mr. David declares forthrightly that it 
is not always desirable to protect adults at the expense of youth 
in employment problems, and that we must learn to oppose all 
forms of positive discrimination against youth in employment, 
especially first employment. 

All barriers to youth employment reflect an ingrained adult 
belief that it does not much matter whether youth works or not. 
The elimination of that perverse belief is the first step toward 
a better future for youth. 

Pauu F. Tanner. 


Director, Youth Department, N.C.W.C. 


A “UNIVERSITY TIME” SCRIPT—WORD EVOLUTIONS 


Dr. Preiser: For years I have been trying to prove to our stu- 
dents that the study of languages is not at all a boring occupation 
with dry material but, on the contrary, that it is interesting and 
often fascinating. The fact is that, without expecting it, the 
student of languages comes often to results which surprise him. 
Modern philology investigates languages from different angles: 
as expression of literary creations of nations; language as the 
meaning of understanding between the members of human so- 
ciety; and language under the aspect of its etymological root; its 
development; and finally under the aspect of the changes differ- 
ent words undergo in the course of many centuries. You look a 
little bit embarrassed. Did you understand what I mean? 

lst Srupent: Not quite so well, Dr. Peiser. 

Dr. Peiser: Well, let us put aside all theoretical considera- 
tions and come directly to what the Latins called medias in res; 
in other words, I will give you some examples which may show 
that philology is a very colorful, a very rich and sometimes even 
a very amusing science. 

2np SrupentT: Two words you used just now, Dr. Peiser, are 
not clear to me. I mean the word philology, and the word sci- 
ence in connection with philology. I always thought we used 
the word science for Mathematics, Physics, Biology and what we 
call Natural Sciences. 

Dr. Presser: It would take too much time to explain thoroughly 
to you the concept philology. It may be sufficient to tell you 
that the word philology is a combination of two Greek words: 
philia which means love and logos which means word, reason, 
mind. You may have heard in your philosophy classes that the 
Greek philosopher Aristotle used this word in its manifold mean- 
ings and that it entered the scholastic philosophy during the 
Middle Ages. That philology is a science is a doubtless fact. 
Like mathematics or physics, philology has its own laws which 
are not less exact than those that dominate the natural sciences. 
Of course, they are different from the laws ruling in the field of 
natural science and we cannot reduce them on formulas, but we 
have general denominators and a genera! truth in philology as 
wel! as in natural science. Thus I would say that philology can- 
not pretend to be an exact science but a science in the same 
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meaning of the definition which we apply to the natural sciences. 
lst Srupent: Give us a concrete example, Doctor. 

Dr. Peiser: I certainly will, and I will choose my examples 
from a part of philology which has been neglected by this com- 
paratively young science. I will show you how words which 
originally had a serious meaning, in a certain period were adopted 
in a humorous form, until after a certain time elapsed they 
entered the daily language with a new serious meaning. But 
you must be patient. You must not only follow me through 
more than 2,000 years, what I call the vertical way, but also 
through different languages, what I call the horizontal way. 

2np Srupgent: You call your historical proofs the vertical way 
and your proofs taken from languages the horizontal way? 

Dr. Petser: That is perfectly right. Let us take the Latin 
word for our English word ham. This article of food was called 
perna in Latin. We find the same word in modern Portuguese 
and a similar word, which undoubtedly goes back to the same 
root, namely, pierna in modern Spanish. Yet in these languages 
the word perna, or pierna, does not mean ham as it did in Latin 
but it means leg. 

2np Srupent: Does philology give any explanation for such a 
change in the meaning of a word? 

Dr. Petser: In a certain way it does: we infer that in a cer- 
tain era, likely after the invasion of the Iberian Peninsula in the 
2nd century B. C., the Roman soldiers used the word perna what 
meant ham, as you remember, for leg. During the following 
centuries perna became so popular that it adopted the meaning 
for leg in a serious sense. 

lst Srupent: Please, Doctor, could you tell us which word the 
Spaniards are using in their modern language for our English 
word ham? 

Dr. Petser: Ham in Spanish is jamén. 

lst Srupent: What does this word mean? 

Dr. Peiser: This word jamén has a very interesting story, too. 
It goes back to a Greek word kampé which originally means knee 
joint of horses. This word is gamba in Latin and in this language 
it means leg. We meet the same word as camba in old Spanish 
and in Catalan atill with the meaning of leg. We find it with the 
meaning of ham the first time in the Provencal language about 
the 12th century, and in the following centuries it entered Span- 
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ish as jamén and French as jambon. In French the Latin word 
gamba means in the shape of jambe leg and the Italians, too, 
call the leg gamba. In this connection it may be amusing for 
you to hear that the real name for the famous general Gambetta 
was Little-Leg. . 

1st Srupent: I understand your statement now much better: 
philology is interesting and here it shows the two different ways 
which the word ham and leg take in two different word-groups. 

Dr. Peiser: You got the point exactly. And now let us dis- 
cuss another word. The French word for head is tete, the Ital- 
ian testa. In old French the word teste meant skull. Now, going 
back to the Latin origin, we find the word testa used for pots- 
herd. Why do we designate the head of a human being by the 
same word that some thousand years ago was applied to a 
worthless piece of a broken pot? Here, too, we must state 
that in a certain era a member of the Roman legions in France 
used this deprecatory word for the head of a man of the con- 
quered nation. 

2np Srupent: Can philology prove that? 

Dr. Petser: Yes. The old French word teste, which I men- 
tioned, did not mean skull only, but also pot. Here I see the 
point of transition from the Latin meaning potsherd of the word 
testa to the modern meaning head in French and in Italian. As 
you see, the linguistical development is always the same; from 
levity to seriousness. But, of course, we can indicate only with 
approximate certainty the time this transition took place. 

2np Srupent: Is it merely accidental, Doctor, that these 
changes of meaning in languages pertain particularly to words 
which designate parts of the human body? 

Dr. Petser: It is very difficult to give an answer to that ques- 
tion. We must be very careful in our philological statements. 
But, as far as I see, your question is justified: it seems that the 
human body was particularly subjected to jocose names. 

lst Srupent: Are there any other examples you can give us? 

Dr. Preiser: Yes. Take, for instance, the Spanish word for 
face. Face is rostro in Spanish, rostre in Catalan, and rosto in 
Portuguese. The Latin origin of the word is rostrum, but rostrum 
in Latin did not mean face. 

2np Srupent: May I interrupt you, Dr. Peiser? What was 
the Latin word for face? 
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meaning of the definition which we apply to the natural sciences. 
lst Srupent: Give us a concrete example, Doctor. 
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in a humorous form, until after a certain time elapsed they 
entered the daily language with a new serious meaning. But 
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2np Srupent: You call your historical proofs the vertical way 
and your proofs taken from languages the horizontal way? 

Dr. Peiser: That is perfectly right. Let us take the Latin 
word for our English word ham. This article of food was called 
perna in Latin. We find the same word in modern Portuguese 
and a similar word, which undoubtedly goes back to the same 
root, namely, pierna in modern Spanish. Yet in these languages 
the word perna, or pierna, does not mean ham as it did in Latin 
but it means leg. 
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joint of horses. This word is gamba in Latin and in this language 
it means leg. We meet the same word as camba in old Spanish 
and in Catalan still with the meaning of leg. We find it with the 
meaning of ham the first time in the Provencal language about 
the 12th century, and in the following centuries it entered Span- 
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ish as jamén and French as jambon. In French the Latin word 
gamba means in the shape of jambe leg and the Italians, too, 
call the leg gamba. In this connection it may be amusing for 
you to hear that the real name for the vivaoame general Gambetta 
was Little-Leg. 

1st Srupent: I understand your statement now much better: 
philology is interesting and here it shows the two different ways 
which the word ham and leg take in two different word-groups. 

Dr. Petser: You got the point exactly. And now let us dis- 
cuss another word. The French word for head is tete, the Ital- 
ian testa. In old French the word teste meant skull. Now, going 
back to the Latin origin, we find the word testa used for pots- 
herd. Why do we designate the head of a human being by the 
same word that some thousand years ago was applied to a 
worthless piece of a broken pot? Here, too, we must state 
that in a certain era a member of the Roman legions in France 
used this deprecatory word for the head of a man of the con- 
quered nation. 

2np Srupent: Can philology prove that? 

Dr. Preiser: Yes. The old French word teste, which I men- 
tioned, did not mean skull only, but also pot. Here I see the 
point of transition from the Latin meaning potsherd of the word 
testa to the modern meaning head in French and in Italian. As 
you see, the linguistical development is always the same; from 
levity to seriousness. But, of course, we can indicate only with 
approximate certainty the time this transition took place. 

2np Srupent: Is it merely accidental, Doctor, that these 
changes of meaning in languages pertain particularly to words 
which designate parts of the human body? 

Dr. Petser: It is very difficult to give an answer to that ques- 
tion. We must be very careful in our philological statements. 
But, as far as I see, your question is justified: it seems that the 
human body was particularly subjected to jocose names. 

lst Srupent: Are there any other examples you can give us? 

Dr. Peiser: Yes. Take, for instance, the Spanish word for 
face. Face is rostro in Spanish, rostre in Catalan, and rosto in 
Portuguese. The Latin origin of the word is rostrum, but rostrum 
in Latin did not mean face. 

2np Srupent: May I interrupt you, Dr. Peiser? What was 
the Latin word for face? 
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Dr. Petszr: It was facies—but the Latin word rostrum means 
a beak. The word was used only for the beak of birds. Here, 
too, we may assume that a certain person, very likely one of the 
Roman legionnaires, called the face of his neighbor a rostrum, a 
beak, as an insult. Later the word entered the Spanish language 
so thoroughly that it lost its jocose character. 

1st Srupent: What word do the Spaniards use for beak? 

Dr. Preiser: The same word we use in English, namely the 
word pico, since the English beak and the Spanish pico are de- 
rived from the same Latin word picus, which meant woodpecker. 
In this connection it might be interesting for you to learn how 
these words developed in the Italian language: here beak is becco, 
the woodpecker is picchio, while the word rostro adopted the 
meaning of cutwater. 

2np Srupent: And how is it in French? 

Dr. Petser: In French the bird is called pic, its beak is called 
bec. Speaking about names of the different parts of our body, 
I should like to mention a group of words which had a par- 
ticularly interesting development. I mean the words for beard 
and the changings which they underwent in many thousand 
years. Here we cannot start with Latin as we generally do, 
but we have to go back at least to the year 6000 B.C. Of 
course our historical knowledge about this era is very, very 
small and uncertain. Yet we know that on the Iberian Peninsula 
in very ancient times a tribe had settled. And this tribe we call 
today the Basques. 

2np Srupent: Are the Basques still existing, Dr. Peiser? 

Dr. Petser: Sure they exist. They are living in a small part 
of Northern Spain and the Basque language is still spoken by 
about 350,000 people. 

lst Srupent: Please, Doctor, would you give us the word 
they use for beard? 

Dr. Petser: The word they use has the venerable age of about 
8,000 years. It is bizar. In Spanish and Portuguese it still 
exists as bizarro with a different meaning; namely, the meaning 
of gallant. We find the same word in French bizarre with the 
deprecatory meaning of splenetic or freakish. Now we must ask 
how is the changing of the meaning from beard to gallant and 
to freakish possible? Our best source for our investigations is 
still the Latin language. The Latin word for beard is barba. 
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In the 12th century, to be exact in 1140, the first great national 
epic of Spain, the poema del mio Cid was written by an anony- 
mous author. In this work the hero, the Cid himself, is called 
very frequently él de la barba (the man with the beard) and 
not less frequently la barba. The beard as indication of manli- 
ness is used here as a name for the Cid. 

1st Srupent: Are the Spaniards the only ones using this sig- 
nification instead of a proper name for a man? 

Dr. Petser: Not at all. That is the interesting point. The 
Rumanian word for man is barbat, also the Turks and the mod- 
ern Greeks use barbatos for manly. The reason for these desig- 
nations may be found in the fact that all nations of the Orient 
consider the beard as a sign of strong manliness in contrast to 
the beardless eunuch. The history of the French epic gives us 
another interesting example. In the song of Roland, an epic of 
the 12th century, the hero is often called barbé. The following 
example may show you how deeply the different nations con- 
nected the idea man with the idea beard: in Catalan, for in- 
stance, which is spoken today by about 5,400,000, people use 
the word per barba (pro man) not only for men but also for 
women. 

2np Srupent: Do you believe, Doctor, that this per barba 
points to the manly character of women, too? 

Dr. Patser: No, on the contrary. The use of the word barba 
for women proves that the feeling for the original meaning of 
the word beard is lost. In certain parts of Italy the word barba 
is used for uncle, also for grandfather, and in the Italian part 
of Switzerland people use a derivation of this word, namely, 
barbano. 

2np Srupent: Do you think, Dr. Peiser, that our English 
word barbecue has something to do with the Latin word barba? 

Dr. Peiser: You are quite a philologist. The word barbecue 
comes from a Spanish word barbacoa that means an elevated 
frame. You see that sometimes a single word can give us deep 
insights into culture and history. The first Spaniards who en- 
tered America as conquerors must have introduced their custom 
of eating animals which were roasted or broiled on these frames. 
So this custom probably spread over this hemisphere from 
Florida. 

Let us stop at this point because we are approaching another 
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very interesting field about which we may talk the next time. 
I mean the hamburgers, the hot dogs, the wieners, sauerkraut 
and so on. You see philology is a very rich and a very large 
field and I would be glad if J can convince you that it is not at 
all as dry as you thought it to be. 

Srupents: Yes, Doctor, you are right, and we are anxious to 
hear more about words, and particularly about hamburgers. 

Werner 

Loyola University of the South, 

New Orleans, La. 


A 


THE FOLLOW-UP OF TEACHERS * 


Follow-up work is an auxiliary agency carried on by the 
teacher-educating institution for progressively reconstructing the 
experiences of the teacher, upgrading the profession of teaching \ 
and helping to rebuild a more functional program of teacher edu- ae 
cation. It makes of teacher education a continuous process, 
something that is never finished, a cooperative enterprise for 
better ways and means to carry on t).e work of education. 

The literature in this field makes the point that the supervision 
that is part of the follow-up program of the teacher-educating 
institution should not be thought of as “authoritative dictation” 
but should be interpreted as a service function which provides 
assistance to teachers and local units in defining and solving 
teaching problems. 

Informal follow-up work must be nearly as old as teacher 
education itself, but institutional responsibility for follow-up . 
has gained momentum since the responsibility for recommenda- { 
tion from provisional to permanent certification has been placed ) 
primarily on the teacher-educating institution. In the National : 
Survey of the Education of Teachers,’ “the first form of organ- 
ized in-service education is the teachers’ institute, the first pub- oe 
lished notable beginning is in Connecticut in 1839. . . . These Fe 
partook of an itinerant normal school varying in length from a - 
few days to six weeks—Superintendent Mayhew of Michigan in 
1847 mentions how gratified he was with several [women] who 
had come 40 miles in an oxcart to attend the institute.” 

Besides the obligation growing out of responsibility for the 
institution for recommendation for further certification, there is 
a vital “need for the follow-up of teachers in service as part of 
the teacher education to lessen the gap between pre-service and 
in-service education.”* Teachers find a big break in college 
courses with only limited experiences in directed teaching and 
the realities of working in an actual school situation. The un- 
fortunate result is all too evident as young teachers revert to 


*Given January 16, 1941, at the Mi 


Association of Teachers of 


Education in Privately Endowed Colleges d in the M E.A. Building at i 
‘National Survey of the Education of Teachers, V, p 
*Caswell, H. L., “In-service Bducation Locks Educational 
Method “feb, 1940), p. 226. 
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methods employed in their own school experiences instead of 
using procedures employed in directed teaching. The teacher- 
educating institution must contribute to the closing of this gap. 
Induction of new teachers into the educational programs must 
be looked upon as a serious and important responsibility of the 
teacher-educating institution. 

Furthermore, new teachers provide a potent measure of self- 
analysis and study which the teacher-educating institution may 
use to keep abreast of present needs. This enterprise of getting 
our beginning teachers’ point of view in matters directly con- 
cerning them yields rich returns in functional programs for the 
teacher-educating institution. 


MOUNT PLEASANT CONFERENCE 


At the Mount Pleasant Conference of the Michigan Coopera- 
tive Teacher Education Study it was agreed that there was a 
definite need for closer articulation between the teacher-educat- 
ing institution and those concerned with teachers in service; for 
the greatest mutual aid to the beginning teacher, protection of 
the interests of the children, and the betterment of the profes- 
sion. It was stated that teacher-educating institutions must 
assume the responsibility now given for recommendation for 
further certification and even at times must take the responsi- 
bility over and above the superintendent’s approvai or dis- 
approval. 

Concerning the major recommendations of the Mount Pleas- 
ant group on the subject of follow-up, it seemed to be agreed 
that the teacher-educating institution would have to do more 
off-campus work with its students and that each institution 
should develop a definite program of follow-up activities. Among 
the things suggested were: 

1. Actual visits to the classrooms and conferences. 

2. Campus conferences with beginning teachers. 

3. Encouraging teachers to write back to the institution with 
requests for help, indications of success or failures, or with sug- 
gestions. 

4. Extension courses with or without credit. 

5. Workshop courses. 

6. Programs for helping teachers to understand their com- 
munity. 
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7. Teachers’ clubs. 

8. Interneship, and especially part-time interneship paralleled 
with further study. 

9. Keeping and using cumulative records. 

Under item 1, the personal visitation to the classroom, it was 
recommended that visitation be carried on by different persons 
in the institution, including such as the placement officer, super- 
vising teachers, teachers of academic and professional courses, 
and the designated field worker. 

Concerning campus conferences, the plan of the University of 
Michigan in the Department of English was described. The 
young teachers of English send in their problems to the Head 
of the Department of English; these are organized and used for 
discussion on a scheduled conference day on the campus. These 
conferences are held on free days when the teachers have to be 
in or when there is a social or recreational event at the school 
on the same day, in order that the day may be more profitable 
in @ professional and recreational manner. 

Workshop programs throughout the United States have at- 
tempted to provide teachers with opportunities for working upon 
real instructional problems confronting them and having the 
services of consultants who are experts in their fields. 

The Teachers’ Club at Sienna Heights College was described: 
it is composed of all those in the teacher-education program who 
are doing Directed Teaching. Beginning teachers are urged to 
send in their problems which in turn are submitted to individual 
members of the Teachers’ Club who do all that they can to as- 
semble plans for the solution. This has twofold value in making 
for closer articulation with the teacher-educating institution and 
also gives these future teachers some experience with real teach- 
ing problems. . 

In our group at Mount Pleasant the values and dangers of 
interneship were discussed as a part of the follow-up program. 
A part-time interneship with provision for part-time graduate 
work was advanced by a member of the group. “Programs of 
professional adjustment service—such as the interneship plan 
of Grosse Pointe, Michigan;* the conference plan of Westfield, 


* Myers, Alonzo, Creative Supervision. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York 
City, 1938, pp. 94-104. 
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Massachusetts ;* the personal supervision of Eastern South Da- 
kota College '"—are admirable types of the use of this type of 
service as an instrument which could be the basis of much of 
the in-service education offered by the institutions which pre- 


pare teachers.” * 


“Certain values emerge out of a well directed program of in- 
terneship teaching. One of these arises from the fact that the 
beginning teacher is given a chance to spend his first year in a 
superior school under conditions that may contribute to his pro- 
fessional growth. A second value of the interneship program is 
that it provides teachers with guidance and supervision at the 
time when they need it most. In the third place, it makes a 
gradual transition from student to teacher. A fourth value is 
that it serves as a period of probation for the prospective 


teacher.” 


The dangers of exploitation were also discussed concerning the 
interneship plan; the low salary or the free services of the in- 
terne may be used for undesirable means; and again children 
may suffer from too many inexperienced teachers in an interne- 
ship system. 

Concerning the item on adjustment to the community, it was 
mentioned that there would be fewer teaching failures if definite 
measures were taken by the superintendent and the teacher- 
educating institution to aid the young teacher in adjusting to the 
life of the particular community. It was further stated that the 
teacher should be assisted in this follow-up program in the de- 
velopment of her potentialities that might help to raise the 
standard of the community. 

In this connection it was suggested that many teachers in 
service would have better opportunities for growth if their in- 
structional and extra-curricular load were reduced while they are 
novices in the profession. 

In summing up the recommendations of this respective group 


“Russell, Charles, “The Westfield Conference for Young Teachers.” 
Teachers sok Record, June, 1937. 

* Bathurst, Effie, A Teachers College Follow-up Service. Teachers Col- 

e, Columbia University, 1931. 

Northway, Ruth, at Is the Relationship of Pre-Service to In- 
Service Education of — Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Feb., 1939, 
Brink, W. G., “ in the Professional Education of 
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at Mount Pleasant it was quite generally agreed that, in order 
to insure successful induction of teachers in service and to aid 
them in future growth, there should be more effective procedures 
in the way of cooperative effort between teacher-educating in- 
stitutions and employing agencies and that follow-up should in- 
clude a fuller exchange of information, opportunities for visita- 
tion, conferences and interneship. 


AQUINAS COLLEGE FOLLOW-UP 


When the paper was assigned I was asked to tell what we had 
done. I will try to summarize what we have done in our situa- 
tion. Up to this time our teacher-education program was open 
to members of our community only, so the follow-up was car- 
ried on by the Directress of Schools together with five full-time 
supervisors—one for the secondary schools, two for the ele- 
mentary schools, one for music, and one for secretarial science. 
Their program consisted of regular and requested visitations, 
conferences, group and sectional meetings. Bulletins were sent 
out with specific helps several times a year. Contacts, the offi- 
cial publication for our schools, was sent to each teacher every 
month. A community library of books is available in the fields 
of religion, general culture, and professional education. There 
is also a picture and materials bureau as part of the loan collec- 
tion. Specific helps are given in analyzing the results of stand- 
ardized tests and an intensive program is carried on in a desig- 
nated field each year. 

Student teachers brief important educational articles from 
magazines for teachers in the field. 

This year Aquinas College has taken more institutional re- 
sponsibility for the follow-up of beginning teachers. The Direc- 
tor of Training had a light load during the first semester to 
leave sufficient time for visitation of a whole day with these 
young teachers. 

On September 30, 1940, a letter was sent to each of the begin- 
ning teachers. The body of the letter was as follows: 


“Have you any problems with which you would like to have 
help? Mondays are left free in my program in order to give 
follow-up assistance to beginning teachers from Aquinas Col- 
lege. Are there special helps you would like to have me send or 
bring to you? When would you prefer to have me come to visit 
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ou? I would be free to leave Saturday afternoon and could 
with you over Sunday and Monday. Best wishes, and I hope 
to hear from you soon concerning your needs and your wishes.” 


On October 1, the first reply came from Carson City. The 
body of the letter was as follows: 


“Your letter came at an opportune time, for problems have 
materialized. The sooner you can come the better; any week 
end will be fine, but come when most convenient for you. Yes- 
terday two Mexican children came who cannot talk English; they 
are eleven and thirteen years old respectively. If you have ma- 
terial to lend in that line I would appreciate it. I also would 
like a set of religion pamphlets from the circulating library. 
Another thing I would like is a copy of that interesting book 
report that Sister X had. I will be waiting to see you soon; if 
you have no way of coming let me know.” 


October 2 brought this letter from Bay City: 


“Your letter holding such good news fell into welcome arms. 
I will be grateful to receive your help and advice in solving my 
new problems. I will be very glad to have you come this Satur- 
day, October 5, or am I too sudden? Here are a few of the 
things I would like to talk to you about and receive help with: 
grouping, a better arrangement of my program and three excep- 
tional children. Two of these children need remedial work and 
one needs enrichment activities. When you come will you please 
bring Sister Vera’s Teaching English to Children, The Sacrifice 
by Paul Bussard and Childhood Education for December, 1939.” 


Another one writes: 


“I would like to have you come out to Chesaning the sooner 
the better. My biggest problem is providing enough prereading 
independent activities for the immature children who are not 
ready for reading. Many of them are so immature that it is 
hard to find things that appeal to them for more than a couple 
of minutes. Some just cannot realize they should not talk out 
loud and even talk to themselves. I ought to expect it, but do 
not know how best to cope with it.” 


After receiving these and other letters I visited each teacher 
for a half or an entire day’s session and had several hours of in- 
dividual conference with her before and after visitation, and also 
a conference with the principal. 

A workshop of five days was planned for Christmas vacation 
which met with enthusiastic approval of all the beginning teach- 
ers. Problems and requests were submitted by letter from each 
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of the participants. The problems submitted were organized 
under the following heads: fine arts, social studies, phonics, 
remedial procedures, letter writing activities, marks and records, 
and study habits. In the personal conferences before and after 
visitation, problems concerning children were the major con- 
sideration. 

Arrangements were made with one of the community ele- 
mentary supervisors to give a talk and hold a discussion on the 
problems submitted in phonics. One of our critic teachers, who 
had been very successful with letter-writing experiences of her 
children, gave some excellent suggestions and brought some in- 
teresting samples of letters which her group had written. Other 
critics served as consultants during the workshop periods. 

Each day was cooperatively planned, the general procedure 
was a general discussion class in the morning on the problems 
submitted, and the afternoons and evenings were given over to 
individual or group conferences and individual or group work 
for each participant’s specific situation. 

Enthusiasm was high all during the workshop period. The 
first day the teachers were very objective in discussing their 
mistakes as well as their successes. 

Most of the follow-up of the next semester will have to be done 
by mail and by the community supervisors. But there is close 
coordination between community supervisors and the education 
department of Aquinas College, as the supervisors and director 
of training confer after each visitation of young teachers. The 
recommendations of supervisors to these young teachers often 
determine additions or modification of teacher-education course 
content. 


SIGNIFICANT RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE LITERATURE OF THE FIELD 


In many of the studies the concept of a “safety minimum of 
teaching skill for the beginning teacher has been suggested. This 
concept proposes to provide the beginning teacher with no more 
skill than is necessary to prevent exploitation of the children and 
to avoid initial failure on the part of the teacher and to spend all 
the time possible in the acquisition of a thorough, comprehensive, 
professional and cultural knowledge of as many fields as pos- 
sible. This plan assumes that. the teacher will continue to grow 
while he teaches, and he will grow more certainly and more 
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rapidly in the line of perfection of teaching techniques than he 
will in the mastery of subject matter.* 

The safety “minimum concept” implies that the beginning 
teacher have a better background in child study and a great deal 
of follow-up by the institution in her early experiences in 
teaching. 

Doctor Pickett * made a most extensive study of the follow-up 
education programs of twenty-five teachers colleges and normal 
schools which represent better practices in teacher education. 
Significant summary conclusions of her study are: 

The normal schools and teachers colleges are becoming aware 
of their responsibility in the “follow-up” of their product. 

Nine of the twenty-five institutions reported an organized 
program of “follow-up.” 

Only two of the institutions studied reported full-time field 
workers. 

The follow-up activities which were regarded as of greatest 
value by the institutions reporting were: conferring with the 
teacher regarding her work to offer constructive suggestions for 
improvement; conferring with the principals or superintendents 
regarding weakness of pre-service or in-service programs of their 
institutions; and conferring with the principal or superintendent 
regarding teachers visited in his school. 

Follow-up activities which were valued least were: giving 
adverse criticism of local principals and supervisors and urging 
the change of position to another school. 

Seventeen institutions use bulletins and publications as a 
means of in-service training. 

Lectures given to teachers in the field are reported by 17 
institutions. 

Fourteen institutions report some library service for the as- 
sistance of teachers in their professional growth. 

Nineteen institutions report personal conferences with students 
of more than average value. 

Eight reported lending visual aid material. 

Four reported radio service. 

Research bureaus play a significant part in the in-service pro- 


for the Education of Teachers, Volume VI, p. 132. 


* National Surv 


* Pickett, Lalla An Analysis of the Inservice T: Programs of 
Twenty-five Selected Normal Schools and Teachers C . Doctor 
Thesis, New York University, 1932. 
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gram of the 25 schools; 52 per cent of them have such bureaus 
whose chief activity is conducting surveys of local schools. 
Placement bureau service is reported by 20. 
Group conference at the home institution is used by only 9, 
this is more frequent than individual conference. 


Where the follow-up is conducted by regular faculty members 
no satisfactory solution of caring for their work while they were 
gone has been found. 

The factors which interfere to the greatest extent in follow-up 
of the schools studied are iasufficient personnel and lack of funds. 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF DATA IN THIS STUDY was 1,010 CONSUMERS 
AMONG ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS OF HOW THEY 
REGARDED THE PROGRAM OF FOLLOW-UP 


Replies of consumers indicate that junior high and elementary 
teachers believe that teachers’ meetings conducted by staff mem- 
bers of teacher-educating institutions are valuable and should be 
included more often. 

Consumer administrators rate personal visitation by staff 
members of colleges as most valuable. 

Fifty per cent of the consumers reporting experience with the 
item think bulletins on methods of research and experimentation 
sent out by the colleges are of less than average value in im- 
provement of teaching. 


AMONG THE PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


To what extent may follow-up service be developed by col- 
leges and universities without beginning to supplant but rather 
supplement the supervisory service of the local school system. 

To develop objective criteria for determining the relative value 
of the various types of in-service education. 

To determine the allocation of specific in-service education 
activities among the various agencies for the education of 
teachers.*° 
Let me conclude in the words of Doctor Bigelow, “The educa- 


* National Survey for the Education of Teachers. Selected from Vol- 
ume 5, pp. 314-318. 
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tion of a teacher is not the education of a single person but it is 
the education of a multitude.” ™ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS OF ARMY TO BE SET UP IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


An Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army, including the Air 


Corps, is to be set up in universities and colleges, including 
- junior colleges, under a plan which has been approved by the 
War Department. It is the intention of the War Department to 
coordinate this program with a similar plan for enlistment now 
maintained by the Navy, with the war-time requirements of 
industry, and with the civilian needs essential to the war effort. 
The purpose of the plan is to insure the Army a future source 
of qualified officer candidates from college graduates and, to the 
extent necessary to accomplish this purpose, to encourage stu- 
dents to enroll and continue in college. 


° In the present calendar year, 80,000 first-year students, 57,000 
second-year students, and 41-000 third-year men will be enlisted. 
These will include enlistments for the Army Air Corps. There- 
: after, until further notice, 80,000 first-year men will be enlisted 
each year. 
: It is the belief of the War Department, it is said, that under 
present conditions a substantial number of students should re- 
main in college. But, in case the war necessity demands, the 
Secretary of War may call members of the enlisted reserve to 
active duty at any time. 

Enlistment quotas will be assigned to students of institutions 
appearing on the U. 8. Office of Education list of accredited col- 
leges. They will also be assigned to participating junior col- 
leges, with the requirement that the participating students shall, 
upon graduation from the junior college, enroll in’a senior col- 
lege having the corresponding Army or Navy programs. 

All students joining the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps will be 
required to take an examination by a given time. As a result 
of this examination quotas will be adjusted after consultation 
between the Army and Navy. Students who pass this examina- 
tion above a certain level will be permitted to continue their 
college courses on a inactive Reserve status. Students who fail 
to attain this level will be ordered to active duty in an enlisted 
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status at the end of the semester then in session, provided there 
is no valid reason for deferment. 

Selection of students for enlistment must be from those who 
are citizens of the United States, who voluntarily enlist and are 
believed to possess the necessary basic qualities for commissioned 
officers, who are physically qualified under existing standards 
to enter an Officer Candidate School, and who are already 18 and 
will not have become 45 before graduation. Students who are 
not yet 18 years old will be included in assigned quotas provided 
they agree in writing to enlist in the Army Enlisted Reserve 
Corps upon reaching the age of 18. However, these students 
may not constitute more than 20 per cent of all the first-year 
men in any institution. 

Where schools have Reserve Office Training Corps units, se- 
lections of enlistees will be made by the Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics in conjunction with the institutional au- 
thorities. Where there is no ROTC unit selections will be made 
by the school authorities in consultation with the Corps Area, 
or similar, Commander. 

Where a school has an ROTC unit, students will be enrolled 
in the Enlisted Reserve unassigned, and upon reporting for 
active duty will be classified and given an opportunity to express 
their desires as to a branch assignment. Students in the En- 
listed Reserve will not be subject to induction for active military 
service prior to graduation, except where students separate them- 
selves from the institution, where students taking the advance 
ROTC course fail to graduate with their class, where they fail 
to meet the prescribed grade in the qualifying examination, and 
where they are deemed by the Army not to have shown the 
necessary qualifications to become probable officer material. 

Upon graduation students who are members of the ROTC 
advanced courses will be commissioned in accordance with ex- 
isting regulations; those not members of ROTC advanced courses 
will be ordered to active duty and sent to the nearest Replace- 
ment Center of the Arm or Service of the Army for which they 
are best qualified. Upon successful completion of the normal 
course of training at these Centers, and if otherwise qualified 
and selected, these latter will be ordered to the proper Officer 
Candidate Schools. Successfully completing the courses at these 
schools, they will be commissioned Second Lieutenants in the 
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Army of the United States. Students specially qualified may, 
upon graduation, be recommended by the institutional authori- 
ties to continue their studies. Upon approval of his recommen- 
dation, such students will be continued as members of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps in an inactive status. 

In military schools and colleges having Army ROTC units ex- 
clusively, paramount interest for quotas rests with the Army. 
Where an institution has a Naval ROTC unit exclusively, para- 
mount interest for quotas rests with the Navy. Where there 
is neither unit, or where there are both units, the quotas will be 
agreed upon by designated representatives of the War and Navy 


Departments. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEETING 


The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee on Problems and Plans in 
Education of the American Council on Education, which at its 
meeting in Chicago, May 1 and 2, urged the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance the education of gifted youth needed for special- 
ized war work. 

The resolution of the Council urging Federal aid to indigent 
youth capable of filling positions in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, industry, agriculture, medicine and government, but who 
have not been able to secure the required educational training, 
was presented by Dr. Frank P. Graham, President of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and adopted by the Council. 

“To accelerate schools and mobilize adequate war effort for a 
grueling test and to fulfill the American way of equal oppor- 
tunity and through fair competition,” the resolution stated, “we 
must, as a temporary war measure, provide financial aid to 
gifted students from impoverished homes.” 

The resolution pointed out that even the present accelerated 
educational program “will not meet needs in 1943 and 1944” and 
that “the only possible source from which to draw will be from 
that portion of capable and gifted youth regularly denied full 
secondary and higher education because of poverty.” “The 
Federal Government,” the resolution added, “bears full re- 
sponsibility for the war effort and is the only taxing power that 
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can equalize educational opportunity in all regions and be- 
tween all classes.” 

Addressing one of the sessions of the meeting, the Rev. Ed- 
ward B. Rooney, 8.J., Executive Director of the Jesuit Educa- 
tional Association, cited the problems that beset Ameiican edu- 
cation as a result of the nation’s demand for trained men in 
various fields. Education’s effort to cooperate in these demands, 
he pointed out, “will create, in fact, has created, other problems 
for the schools.” A most pressing problem, he said, is the short- 
age of faculty members, especially in the fields of business and 
science, 

Furthermore, Father Rooney stressed, colleges are facing se- 
rious financial problems because of enrollment declines and the 
decrease of income on investments as well as in the number of 
large gifts. He suggested that a slight increase in tuition and 
other fees may become necessary, although he expressed the 
doubt that “such an increase would meet with much resentment” 
because money and positions are more plentiful at present. 

Among the principal educational dangers of the moment, 
Father Rooney said, is that threatening the Liberal Arts col- 
lege. Declaring that “it is extremely important at a time like 
the present when immediacy of ends and means necessarily oc- 
cupies our attention to guard against “immediacy’ becoming a 
permanent philosophy.” Asserting that America is fighting not 
only to win a military victory but to insure the survival of man 
and human values, Father Rooney said it is imperative that 
American educators “examine the causes that could lead the 
most highly educated peoples of the world to embrace doctrines 
that are the negation of whet we hold to be the best, the per- 
manent values of life, and to the prostitution of science to the 
base purpose of destroying civilization.” 

He pointed out that “the use to which science will be put de- 
pends on the philosophy of the scientist and of his fellows” and 
that “if theirs be a philosophy that reduces all values to terms 
of number and quantity, that admits only of such truth as can 
be measured with calipers and seen in a microscope, that looks 
on man as a peculiar combination of mechanistic forces, has lost 
all respect for higher values, recognizes only one law, the law 
of physical forces, sees only one source of rights—the State— 
then their code of religion and morality and art and aesthetics 
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and politics will be of a piece with their materialistic outlook on 
the world.” 

“Outside of the influence of the Church and the deeply re- 
ligious home,” Father Rooney continued, “I know of no educa- 
tional influence so potent to preserve human values as the liberal 
arts college. Let me put it briefly by saying that in the liberal 
arts college, the world, science, history, literature, art, and 
philosophy are looked at and judged constantly in terms of 
human values. One and all are studied with man, his origin, 
his make-up, his welfare and destiny, as the frame of reference. 

“Hence I feel that one of the chief problems of American edu- 
cation is the preservation of that institution that can preserve 
in the minds of Americans true human values and can prevent 
science from becoming a scourge—the liberal arts college.” 


EIGHTH PAN-AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


The family and the economic stability of the family have an 
important place in the reports and discussions which formed the 
basis of the Final Act and the Declaration signed by the Eighth 
Pan-American Child Congress at its closing session in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 9. 

The unanimous decision to hold this long-planned Congress in 
face of war conditions was due to a conviction in all the coun- 
tries that, in war as in peace, the welfare of children is of para- 
mount importance and, further, that the present total war brings 
unprecedented child care problems which could best be met by 
an inter-American exchange of experience. 

“Let us hope that the day will come when waste and greed 
will not be in the way of common happiness, when nations will 
be prouder of their spiritual achievements than of their useless 
wealth and luxuries,” Dr. Francisco de P. Miranda, of the Secre- 
tariat of Public Assistance, Mexico, said at the White House 
session Wednesday evening. “Let us hope that when peace will 
come again to the world, a new foundation will be laid for human 
happiness, and that the right of our children to be properly fed 
will be defended with the same heroic determination as the de- 
fenders of Corregidor have shown.” 

Speaking at the Wednesday luncheon at which the United 
States delegation honored the delegations from the other Ameri- 
can Republics, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said the Congress, in 
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building a foundation for the future of the children of the 
America, “based upon a sense of good will and of mutual in- 
terest,” recognizes that it is working “not for ourselves alone, 
but for the whole world.” 

At the first business session of the Congress on Monday, Dr. 
Frederick H. Allen, Director of the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic, speaking on the “Essential Needs of Children,” defined 
as the most fundamental need “a living reality in which specific 
needs can arise and which are then satisfied through the life ex- 
periences children have, both through the constructive and 
natural use of their own resources, and by the use of the skills 
available in schools, health centers, child guidance clinics, rec- 
reation centers, churches and other institutions which cultures 
build out of the fact that people have needed and used them.” 
“The family is the school institution created through centuries 
of human experience, in which needs of children are felt by them 
as needs and satisfied in varying degrees,” he added. “It pro- 
vides the setting for all child growth, a setting where needs come 
into existence and where the basis for satisfying them is estab- 
lished.” 

“Young children,” Dr. Allen said, “need the continuing rela- 
tion with the parent. This defines the major war responsibility 
of the mother.” Mothers, he added, should not “be drawn in- 
discriminately into industry” and activities away from home 
should not be so extensive that the child is denied the “‘oppor- 
tunity to satisfy his basic need” through his mother’s direction. 
Leaving to others the discussion of supplementary services that 
will need to be expanded because of the impact of war on family 
life, Dr. Allen, nevertheless, emphasized that such services should 
not be regarded as replacing the home, but rather as a means 
enabling the home to continue its function. With the child’s place 
in the family maintained, Dr. Allen said the child “can meet 
the realities that come along and maintain in his every day life 
the essential activities in the schools, on the playground, and 
in his natural connections with church and other normal parts 
of his life.” 

Dr. Mathilde Rodriquez Cabo, Director of the Child Assist- 
ance Bureau of Mexico’s Secretariat of Public Assistance, began 
her report on “Family Security and Social Services for Children 
in Wartime” with the statement that “ it is recognized that the 
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family is the institution which best guarantees the proper care 
of, and attention to, children.” “With individual variations in 
each country,” she added, “unemployment, high cost of living 
and family disorganization have come to be felt constantly, and 
with special repercussions on the health and welfare of children 
in spite of the measures taken by all the governments to attenu- 
ate and overcome these repercussions.” 

She proposed that the Congress declare its recognition of the 
family as “the social institution which best guarantees the 
health, well-being and proper education of children,” the right 
of all children to “enjoy family life with an adequate standard 
of living under stable economic conditions,” and the obligation 
of the State to “supervise the economic stability of the family” 
and to “provide an adequate family atmosphere for those chil- 
dren who lack home or family.” 

Dr. Henry F. Helmholz, of Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
said that one of the special difficulties encountered in carrying 
out a maternal and child health program in war times is “the 
large number of mothers going into war industries.” A partial 
solution of the problem, he said, would be the “limifation of re- 
cruitment of married women in to industry to those whose 
family responsibilities have been adequately cared for.” 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The last of 800 apprentice seamen left Notre Dame May 15 
for the advanced training courses at Abbott Hall in Chicago and 
Prairie State and Columbia in New York which will bring them 
ensign’s commissions in the deck and engineering divisions of 
the United States Navy the V-7 classification. 

The indoctrination course, opened at the University of Notre 
Dame for the first time on April 15, included classes in mathe- 
matics, naval history, gunnery, and a few specialized fields such 
as the use of gas masks, and a large physical training program 
featuring drill and sports. 

During the 30-day period the young men, graduates of most 
of America’s leading colleges and universities, also received the 
various “shots” which make the U. 8. armed forces one of the 
healthiest bodies in the world. 

Particularly satisfying was the unity displayed between the 
University’s 3,000 students, who doubled up many of the resi- 
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dence halls to make way for the Navy men, and who shifted 
their meal hours and class hours to permit the Navy program to 
intensify the use of the dining hall and classroom facilities. 

The Navy men came from all 48 States, as did the Notre 
Dame student body. But, whereas the University’s enrollment 
is more than 90 per cent Catholic, the V-7 unit was some 90 
per cent non-Catholic. The spiritual side of the Navy program 
was left entirely to the individual initiative, with full facilities 
of the University open to the Catholic boys and the nearby 
church facilities of South Bend open to those of other faiths. 

Chapels in the three residence halls used to house the V-7 men 
were converted to secular use, one in particular presenting the 
startling effect of men in gas masks against a background of 
arched and stained-glass windows. 

On May 18, the second unit of the indoctrination program 
took up residence on the Notre Dame campus. This new group, 
instead of being apprentice seamen, will be commissioned officers, 
—ensigns and lieutenants—who are enrolled as specialists in 
deck, engineering and ordnance. They are coming direct from 
civilian life, either professional, industrial or college, and will go 
through the same indoctrination program, intensified during a 
five and one-half week period so that they can go direct from 
Notre Dame to active duty in their respective fields. Some 1,100 
are included in the new unit, with the possibility of the Navy 
adding a fourth residence hall, Badin Hall, to the three halls 
used for the original unit—Lyons, Morrissey and Howard. 

Notre Dame’s own academic program, accelerated to conform 
to the request of the government to all institutions of higher 
learning, was renewed on May 28, with the opening of a full sum- 
mer semester of 15 weeks, ending on September 8. On September 
10, the fall semester opens, closing on December 23, on which 
date the class ordinarily to be graduated in June, 1943, will re- 
ceive diplomas. 

With more than 1,000 defense workers of the neighboring in- 
dustrial area using faculty and classrooms for night courses, and 
the Navy occupying a substantial percentage of facilities, Notre 
Dame, like other American schools, is contributing an all-out 
effort to this nation’s war program. Notre Dame men are daily 
additions to the various branches of the service, Faculty mem- 
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bers are being taken for government research. War has come 
to the campus, and has found it prepared. 


The Navy Department has authorized Carroll College, Helena, 
Mont., to enroll high school graduates and present students for 
preliminary training under the V-1 program of the United States 
Naval Reserve. 

Under the V-1 program, young men between the ages of 17 
and 20 are trained through a two-year college curriculum meet- 
ing Navy requirements, preparatory to enlistment as apprentice 
seamen or transfer to the V-7 (officers’ training) or V-5 (aviation 
cadet training) program for the remaining two years of college. 

A telegram from Secretary of the Navy Knox, congratulating 
the college on its new program, was received by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Emmet Riley, President of Carroll College. 


The Rev. George J. Flanigen, Editor of The Register, Tennes- 
see Edition, for the last five years, and pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., has been called to active duty as a 
chaplain in the United States Army. He has held a reserve 
commission in the Chaplains’ Corps since 1939. 

Father Flanigen’s military career began in 1918, when he en- 
listed in the Army as a private. A native of Nashville, he was 
ordained in Rome in 1925. He was Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools in addition to his parish and editorial work, and has 
been active in many Catholic and civic organizations. 

. 


Religious affiliation is to be among the items indicated on 
identification tags which the City and County of San Francisco 
will provide for every child under 18 years of age. Members of 
Catholic Parent-Teacher groups are to cooperate with civic 
authorities in the registration of the children and Catholic parents 
have been advised by the Chancery Office of the Archdiocese of 
the importance of registering their children and of designating 
their religious affiliation in the space provided. 

* * 

Providence College, Providence, R. I., authorities have received 
notification from the Navy Department that the college has 
been accepted as a unit in the Navy’s V-1 program. Under this 
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program students are trained through two college years for service 
as apprentice seamen, and may then be accepted for training in 
the V-5 (Naval Air Cadet) or V-7 (Deck or Engineering Officer) 


training groups. 


An educational program designed to meet widely diversified 
wartime needs is revealed in the 1942-43 bulletin just issued by 
the University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. The University is 
under the direction of the Fathers and Brothers of the Society 
of Mary. 

In addition to an accelerated program in the undergraduate 
departments, the university offers basic and advanced military 
training, with a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit; civilian 
pilot training, and a wide range of engineering, science and man- 
agement defense training courses, sponsored by the United States 


Government. 


St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been accepted by the 
Navy Department for participation in its V-7 training program 
for students aspiring for commissions in the Naval Reserve, it 
was announced by Brother Jerome, O.S.F., Dean of the College. 

Under the program the Navy will accept voluntary enlistments 
as apprentice seamen from men attending or accepted for enroll- 
ment at the college. Those accepted will continue their studies, 
taking a pre-induction naval training course. 


The twenty-fifth annual Summer Session of Fordham Uni- 
versity will open July 6 and extend to August 14, with 209 
courses, a faculty of 108 and an expected registration of close to 
1,500. Courses will be conducted both on the uptown campus in 
the Bronx and in the Woolworth Building, New York City. 

An innovation in this summer’s session will be the introduction 
of a Seminar Theater practice for directors of college, school, 
community and parish theaters, and for teachers and professional 
students. 

Twenty-one new courses will also be offered, including seven 
in defense work in keeping with the trend to fundamental de- 
fense training. Another feature of the Summer Session this year 
will be a French Institute for Sisters under the supervision of 
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Dr. Jean Misrahi, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Head of the Department in the Fordham Graduate School. 
The Defense Courses will be Mathematics for Service Ap- 
pointees; Physics; Modern Russia to 1914; Metaphysics of the 
Community; Econcmics of Defense; Communist Society and 
Mathematical Preparation for Physical Chemistry. 


Officially launched on April 16 at the College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J., the “March of Dimes” to clothe Catholic 
service men in the Scapular has been taken up by Catholic 
schools throughout the country, it is reported there. 

Already a total of 76 institutions of higher learning have en- 
listed in the drive. The funds gathered through this drive will 
be placed at the disposal of the Scauplar Militia to enable it to 
distribute among its 8,000 members the material required for the 
manufacture of 1,000,000 Scapulars. To date, the Militia has 
provided for 500,000 Scapulars, 100,000 of which have already 
been distributed to Catholic service men. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Forty-one awards of Fellowships, Scholarships and Assistant- 
ships in the Catholic University of America for the 1942-43 ac- 
ademic year were announced by the Most Rev. Joseph Corrigan, 
Rector of the University. Valued at more than $25,000, the 
awards represent one of the largest grants for graduate studies 
ever made by a Catholic institution of higher learning. The 
list includes 20 students who were reappointed to the grants 
they received last year. Of the 20 Fellowships, 18 were endowed 
by the Knights of Columbus, and have been given yearly since 
1914. These grants are for graduate work in any of the schools 
of the University, and are valued at $1,000 each. The remain- 
ing two, valued at $500 each, are the Winthrop Fellowships in 
Biochemistry. The 15 Scholarships range in value from $200 to 
$300. The Catholic University bestowed four chemistry assistant- 
ships, valued at $800 each, one biology assistantship, and one 
mathematics assistantship of the same value. .. . Dr. Roy J. 
Deferrari, Secretary General of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, has joined the distinguished group of Catholic educators who 
have been honored by the Mediaeval Academy of America 
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At the annual meeting of the Academy in Boston, Dr. Defer- 
rari was inducted as a Fellow in recognition of his work as 
writer, teacher and promotor of the mediaeval studies.... In 
order to relieve as far as possible the shortage of trained social 
workers by making additional opportunities for training avail- 
able to qualified individuals, the School of Social Work at the 
Catholic University of America will offer two summer sessions 
this year. A six-week session begins June 26 and closes August 
8; a twelve-week session begins June 26 and continues through 
September 19. Only students who have a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college are eligible for admission. Students who 
register for the six-week session may take three courses and earn 
six semester hours of academic credit. Those who register for 
the twelve-week session will have an opportunity to earn twelve 
semester hours of academic credit including three courses and 
300 hours of supervised field work under a supervisor who is a 
member of the faculty of the School. Registration for the 
twelve-week session must be made not later than June 1, the 
Very Reverend Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean of the School of Social 
work, announced. . . . Presentation to Mother Katharine Drexel, 
foundress of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for the Indians 
and Colored People, of the second annual award of the Catholic 
Committee of the South, climaxed a session of the committee’s 
third annual convention, Richmond, Va., which was devoted to 
“The Church and the Negro.” Unable to be present because of 
illness, Mother Katharine was represented in receiving the award 
from the hands of the Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Richmond, by Mother Mary of the Visitation, her suc- 
cessor as Superior of the Congregation. A eulogy on behalf 
of the Church was given by the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta. The award is presented each year 
to a person, regardless of race or creed, who has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the welfare and progress of the South. 
Mother Katharine received the award this year “for her inspir- 
ing devotion and remarkable accomplishments in the cause of 
the Christian education of her fellow Americans.” First recipient 
of the award was Dr. George Washington Carver, of Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. . . . Acquisition by the Archdiocese of 
New York of the estate of the late Governor Levi P. Morton at 
Rhinecliff for use as a military academy was announced by the 
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Chancery Office. The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, has assigned the property to the Irish 
Christian Brothers and entrusted the direction of the school to 
them. It will be called the Cardinal Farley Military Academy. 
The Irish Christian Brothers already conduct five high schools in 
the Archdiocese. The high schools of the Archdiocese are already 
cooperating fully with the civic authorities and with the author- 
ities of the Army and Navy in war measures, the Chancery 
Office said, adding that the new academy will be another unit 
in the Archdiocese’s contribution in “training young Americans 
to base their patriotism on the rock foundation of religion.” 


WARD METHOD COMMENDED 


Special mention must be made of the instruction in music, 
which is in charge of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, of Balti- 
more, and follows the highly successful method devised by Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward. No phase of the school’s work has aroused 
more favorable comment on the part of visitors than the singing 
of the children taught by this method. Even in the lower grades 
they soon learn to chant the Gregorian melodies, and it was a 
joyous occasion when on Mother’s Day the youngsters of the 
second grade surprised even music critics by their rendition of a 
series of hymns on a nation-wide broadcast. The upper classes 
frequently take the place of the Sisters’ choir in the singing of 
High Mass in the College Chapel and have on several occasions 
sung in the National Shrine. (From “The University Campus 
School,” an article by Msgr. Edward B. Jordan in The Catholic 
University Bulletin, May, 1942.) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Religion Outlines for Colleges: Course IV; Life Problems, 
by Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper. Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic Education Press. Pp. xx + 273. $1.35. 

This is a revision of Course IV of Monsignor John M. Cooper’s 
well-known Religion Outlines first published in 1928. Emphasis 
remains, as was the case with the first edition, on life problems, 
that is, on the practical moral and religious life of the student 
“now and in the near future.” “We believe,” says the author in 
his preface to the second edition, “that in the senior year religi- 
ous content should not be of a theoretic nature—apologetic, 
philosophical, historical, or other—but distinctly of a practical 
nature—a life problem course dealing with the major practical 
problems of the students. The present text,” he adds, “rep- 
resents such an experiment.” 

It was this reviewer’s privilege to use the first edition for some 
years in teaching college seniors. The students found the “ex- 
periment” much to their liking and were very outspoken about 
it. Other teachers have repeatedly stated the same. 

The second edition is basically the same as the first. But 
there is not a little new material in it. Particularly have the 
chapters on Faith, Broadmindedness, Making Headway Spir- 
itually, Choice of a Life Mate, Living in Wedlock, and Health 
been considerably elaborated. As one example of new material, 
or of further elaboration of old, there are the “practical sugges- 
tions” regarding the factors in spiritual or moral maladies on 
pages 60 to 66, and the discussions regarding the “preventive 
and constructive utilization of factors” that follow on the five 
subsequent pages. Another example of highly practical new 
material is that found on pages 32 to 41, under the captions, 
“The Urban Working Classes,” “The Rural Population,” “The 
Colored Races,” and “The Educated Classes.” 

Other particularly noteworthy features of the revised edition 
are the following: Some ninety additions have been made to the 
reference lists; new data have been included; helpful new head- 
ings have been inserted. Teachers will unquestionably be much 
pleased with these and other features of the new volume. 
ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 
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Distributive Justice, by Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. 357. $4.00. 

This is the third edition of Monsignor Ryan’s classic, Dis- 
tributive Justice; The Right and Wrong of Our Present Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. The first revision was made in 1927. This 
third edition, in the words of the title page, is “completely re- 
vised and reset.” In his preface to the new edition Monsignor 
Ryan writes: “The most important new matter is undoubtedly 
that which presents the doctrine of the Encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI, Quadragesimo Anno. Altogether the additions comprise 
about one-sixth of the volume. The statistical material, the 
presentation of economic opinion, and the account of legislation 
have been brought down to date.” 

There are some omissions. Two of the earlier eight chapters 
of the first section of the book dealing with land and rent were 
dropped. They are the chapters on “Landownership in History” 
and “Limitations of the Landowner’s Right to Rent.” There is 
some new material in the last chapter of this section. 

Speaking of socialism and communism, under the second sec- 
tion which treats of private capital and interest, Monsignor 
Ryan points out that there are available against these today 
practical as well as theoretical arguments. Their underlying 
philosophy, he states, has given rise in Russia to the “most com- 
prehensive despotism and tyranny of modern times.” 

The chapter on cooperatives, which closes section II, has been 
considerably elaborated. Those who are interested in coopera- 
tives will find much satisfaction in reading this chapter, particu- 
larly the part that speaks of the “advantages and prospects of 
cooperation.” There is one slight mistatement of fact in this 
chapter. Reference is made to the oil refinery at Phillipsburg, 
Kansas, owned and operated by the Consumers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation Wholesale of North Kansas City, and the statement is 
made that the refinery has been operating for twelve years. The 
wholesale has been operating for twelve years, but the refinery 
for at most half that time. 

In the introductory part of the chapter on cooperatives the 
author notes the decline in interest rates of recent years. “Since 
1933,” he says, “interest rates on most loans and investments 
have fallen, the average decline being between one and one-half 
and two per cent.” He adds: “Let the good work go on!” 
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The chapter on “The Moral Aspect of Monopoly,” in the third 
section of the volume, which deals with the moral aspect of 
profits, contains a considerable amount of new material. Studies 
and investigations made since his last revision, the author notes, 
“have yielded data which warrant much more specific and com- 
prehensive statements and conclusions.” Special mention is made 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee set up by the 
Seventy-five Congress to investigate the “concentration of eco- 
nomic power.” 

More changes are found in the fourth and last section of the 
volume, dealing with the moral aspect of wages, than in any of 
the other sections. Monsignor Ryan must have found peculiar 
satisfaction in indicating some of the far-reaching changes that 
have taken place. They represent matters of much consequence 
to the laborer for which he had been valiantly fighting for three 
decades and more. Regarding the Federal Minimum Wage Law 
and the National Labor Relations Act, for instance, he states 
that they are “the two most beneficent labor enactments ever 
adopted in the United States—and probably in the world.” 

Highly interesting and important is the last chapter of this 
fourth section, entitled “A New Status for Labor.” In it are dis- 
cussed industrial democracy and the occupational group system. 

While there have been many changes, many steps forward, 
there are still serious economic problems to be faced. The author 
notes particularly the baffling one of unemployment. He finds 
the cause in the fact that the distribution of the national income 
is still seriously faulty. The wage-earners and farmers do not 
get enough of it. As a result, “Too much of the national income 
is saved and too little consumed.” This means low production 
and a large amount of unemployment. 

Perhaps the most striking paragraph in the entire volume is 
the following one with which Monsignor Ryan concludes: 

“Neither just distribution, nor increased production, nor both 
combined, will insure a stable and satisfactory social order with- 
out a considerable change in human hearts and ideals. The rich 
must cease to put their faith in material things, and rise to a 
simpler and saner plane of living; the middle classes and the 
poor must give up their envy and snobbish imitation of the false 
and degrading standards of the opulent classes; and all must 
learn the elementary lesson that the path to achievement worth 
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while leads through the field of hard ard honest labor, not of 
lucky ‘deals’ or gouging of the neighbor, and that the only life 
worth living is that in which one’s cherished wants are few, 
simple, and noble. For the adoption and pursuit of these ideals 
the most necessary requisite is a revival of genuine religion.” 
Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


| in rg The Catholic High School Literature Series, 
ook I, by the Committee on Affiliation of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America for the Revision of English Curricula. 

New York: William H. Sadlier, Inc. 

Here is a really helpful book for use in junior and in senior 
high schools. The 612 pages have a rich variety of material, all 
of which is interesting, stimulating, and enticing to further read- 
ing. Best of all, the selections are of such high quality that they 
lead, by their very nature, to right living, sympathetic views, 
and the spiritual attitude in life. This is a book that has char- 
acter as well as high purpose. It is, in fact, a well-chosen library 
in which boys and girls may wander about, select whatever is on 
the shelves, and find all delightful. 

A book of selections for general school use should be much 
more than a book from which to learn facts, much more than a 
book to be read because of compulsion or sense of duty. It 
should be an invitation good reading, a means of habit-forming 
for the future. Joy in Reading satisfies the needs of the times 
in which we live. 

The competition of the radio, the motion picture, and more or 
less lurid periodicals is great. Today there is more need than 
ever before to make reading inviting. Any person who has faith 
in the basic common sense and goodness of American young peo- 
ple will see that here is a textbook, an anthology, a library, that 
is certain to make appeal both to common interests and to higher 
motives. 

In certain respects this is the most successful large anthology 
for use in the junior and in the senior high schools, for it appeals 
to sense of religions as well as to sense of reality. This it does 
without in any way overstepping the bounds of ordinary literary 
selection and ordinary school needs. The result is a normal, 
well-balanced work. 
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If any pupil were to go to the extent of mastering the entire 
book, that pupil would gain a rich background for thought and 
life. Incidentally the pupil would come into contact with a num- 
ber of literary forms. He would read a number of striking short 
stories and one full-length novel; several short plays and one 
complete Shakespearean play; many lyric poems in various 
moods, and one long narrative poem; strong work in biography, 
letter-writing, and the personal essay, as well as selections rep- 
resenting history and the advance of science. 

Of course, it is not expected that any one pupil necessarily 
will read all the 612 pages, nor is it expected that such a book 
as this will be the only literary work to be presented to pupils 
during the school course. The intent is to place in the hands 
of pupils a collection of readings from which they may read 
at will; to place in the hands of teachers a book from which they 
may choose selections for class presentation. This anthology is 
not a course of study; it is an invitation to reading, not a com- 
pulsion. 

“We must show boys and girls that there is infinite pleasure 
to be gained from reading” appears to have been in the minds 
of the compilers throughout the entire preparation of the book. 
Many years ago the first lists of readings suggested for secondary 
schools were entirely excellent from the point of view of literary 
scholarship and interest in the history of the development of 
English literature, but utterly deplorable from the point of view 
of awakening interest in reading for pleasure. There was fail- 
ure to establish relationship with youthful lives in a living 
present. 

This new anthology of school readings by no means makes 
that mistake. Everywhere there is the closest contact with the 
interests of youth. This appears not only in the fact that the 
greater number of pages concern what is objective and of im- 
mediate appear to boys and girls, but also in the further fact 
that all the editorial equipment is from the point of view of 
friendly companionship in pleasant reading. Selections are in- 
troduced by short paragraphs that make those apperceptive links 
that bridge the gaps between actual experience and the literary 
presentations. All the numerous line-drawings that illustrate 
the book likewise link with youthful interests. There is not 
a selection and not a drawing that fails to meet the standard 
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implied in the question, “Is this the sort of thing that boys and 
girls like?” 

Such a book certainly came from intimate classroom experi- 
ences. That which, in the classroom itself, failed to awaken any 
interest was left out. The helps for study, the questions for class 
discussion, come from actual work with pupils. 

One of the principal tests for satisfactory textbooks is the 
question, “Does the work lead to self-activity?” If a book is 
merely didactic, if it fails to awaken activity in thought and 
action, then it lacks in stimulating power. Joy in Reading is, 
throughout, an invitation to reading. That is the avowed pur- 
pose of the compilers. In connection with selections there are 
suggestions for interesting reading to be found in libraries, not 
lists of books, but lists of short readings. There are also sug- 
gestions for dramatizations and other class activity projects, as 
well as topics for original writing. 

What will this book do to pupils? It will make them more 
keenly interested in the lives about them; it will lead them to 
notice the beauty in nature; it will help them to become socially 
aware of their duty to fellow human beings; it will lift their 
thoughts toward appreciation of goodness, devotion, saintliness, 
toward a sense of awe in the presence of what is beyond all 
merely human life. 

The writer of this review has produced some thirty-five books, 
among them being many textbooks that have had wide use, 
but he would be proud if he could believe that any one of his 
works had the general excellence and the up-building power of 
Joy in Reading. 

Freperick Hovux Law. 


Introduction to the English Language, by Albert H. Marck- 
wardt. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xiii+347. Price, $2.15. 

In a year or two or three a report of the success of Professor 
Marckwardt’s reverse-chronological method in teaching English 
as a language to college students would be valuable and inter- 
esting. Agreeing that the logical order in our language study is 
phonetics, Old English, Middle English, and Modern English, the 
author insists that good logic is not always good pedagogy. He 
put a polite curse on “the curse of logic,” and in his teaching 
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begins with Modern English, then proceeds backwards to Middle 
and Old English, from the known to the unknown. This “crab- 
wise progression from the English of the present day to that of 
King Alfred and his contemporaries constitutes the fundamental 
scheme of its organization.” The amiable qualities of the pro- 
fessor’s program of instruction are enlivened and energized by a 
battle array of exercises, strategically diverse in difficulties, to 
challenge the student, perhaps the instructor. Try them! 

D. 8. R. 


Developmental Reading in High School, by Guy L. Bond and 
Eva Bond. New York: The Macmillan Ciena, 1941. Pp. 
xi + 363. Price, $2.00. 

Our modern involved processes in education catch hold of little 
children, move or push them along and around and through the 
length of the primary grades—then dump many of them into the 
high school without even a moderate ability to read. “The need 
for the high school teacher of today to assume the new and 
difficult responsibility of teaching reading is becoming ever more 
apparent.” With a crusading and indignant realization of this 
peculiar problem, its humiliating extent, two brilliant authors 
have put forth here their carefully considered study of Develop- 
mental Reading in High School. The best parts in the book, all 
parts of which are better than good, will be discovered in the 
Third Section where the program for the retarded reader explains 
reading disability, illustrates the purposes and outcomes of 
diagnosing reading ability, and presents a remedial program. 
This sterling textbook is an achievement and a challenge. 
D.S. R. 


Books Received 
Educational 
Belting, Paul E., Ph.D., and Belting, Natalia Maree, Ph.D.: 

The Modern High School Curriculum. Champaign, Ill.: The 

Garrard Press. Pp. 276. Price, $2.50. 

Clement, John Addison, Ph.D.: Manual for Analyzing and 

Selecting Textbooks. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, Pp. 


119. Price, $2.00. 
Deferrari, Roy J., Ph.D., LL.D., Editor: Essays on Catholic 
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Education in the United States. Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press. Pp. 556. Price, $4.50 plus 
postage. 

Proceedings of the 18th Annual Educational Conference and 
the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Introducing Housing Into 
School Curricula. Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky. Pp. 
235; 92. 

Stewart, Helen Juien, Ed.D.: Some Social Aspects of Residence 
Halls for College Women. New York: Professional and Tech- 
nical Press. Pp. 188. 

Wesley, Edgar Bruce: Teaching the Social Studies. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 652. Price, $3.00. 

Wilson, Logan: The Academic Man. A Study in the Sociology 
of a Profession. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 248. 
Price, $3.00. 

Textbooks 


Bandy, O.S., M.A., and Perez, Luis Avilés, Ph.D.: Adventures 
in Conversational Spanish. Atlanta, Ga.: Turner E, Smith and 
Company. Pp. 207. 

Bovee, Arthur Giblon, and Guinnard, Aurea, Editors: Juinel 
et De Montgon—L’Ami Bob. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 202. Price, $1.28. 

Cru, Albert L., and Guinnard, Aurea: Le Francais Moderne. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxii + 532. Price, 
$1.80. 

Gates, Arthur I., and Others: Educational Psychology. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xviii + 805. Price, $3.00. 

Gates, Theodore J., and Wright, Austin: College Prose. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 565. Price, $2.00. 

O’Rourke, L. J.: Our Democracy and Its Problems. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 711. Price, $1.88. 

Page, Edward Lupton, B.Se.: Techni Data. Hand Book. New 
York: The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. Pp. 64. 
Price, $1.00. 

General 


Fleury, Barbara Frances: Faith The Root. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc. Pp. 251. Price, $2.50. 
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VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Camppert, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 
Sister Mary Donatus MacNick te, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 
the feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as well as the 
Sacraments. Ideal for use in the classroom or by discus- 
sion clubs. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches; stiff paper. 


Produced in two colors by special process. Second printing. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 


Tn answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 


2 In answering advertisements please mention Tas Review 
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For many years these little Oxford Rapid-Readers have been 
invaluable teaching aids in beginning classes. Their lively and 
exciting stories hold the interest of the student, yet they provide 
the necessary material upon which the teacher may build a sound 
foundation of vocabulary and idiom. When used in conjunction 
with or immediately following a grammar, they are great time- 
savers. Students who have used several volumes are enabled 
earlier to start their study of the literary masterpieces with more 
confidence, keener appreciation, and more feeling for the language. 


The Rapid-Readers have a vocabulary based upon the standard 
word lists, and the frequency is designed to allow quick, con- 
tinuous reading at the earliest possible moment in language study. 
Each series is graded, Grade I-using a basic vocabulary of 1,000 . 
words, and each succeeding Grade introducing 100 new words in 
the order of their difficulty and their frequency in the written 
language. Additional Junior Series are now being added for use 
in the very first weeks of grammar study, basic vocabularies start- 
ing with as few as 700 words. 
Sample copies available for teachers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue - New York 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 


id- Reading Cexts 
ing Cex 
Spanish 13 volumes 
French 19 volumes 30* each he: 
German 15 volumes 4 for $1.00 ae 


By the Late 
Very Reverend Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D. 


* This text is indispensable for all who are 
interested in any phase of educational work. 


* Designed as a text for use in novitiate nor- 
mal courses and as a means of stimulating the 
professional studies of teachers in actual service. 


* The Catholic view on the most pressing 
problems of Catholic education is set forth in 
this volume. Valuable for Priest and layman—teacher and pro- 
fessional educator. 


8vo, cloth, 446 pages af Price $2.25 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N.E. «© WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JUST PUBLISHED—PORTER SARGENT 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME—224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


A report on and interpretation of recent thought, activities, and writings 
of educators and public men as they affect the curriculum of schools and 
colleges, and the future of youth. Tells what’s doing in schools and 
colleges in this time of change, what the war has done and what will win. 
Finds educators unprepared and lacking in pertinent information. Redefines 
education and looks for hope to the inspiring individual rather than to 
isms and systems. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS—26th edition, 1152 pages, red silk 
cloth, $6.00 
An Annual Review and Guide Book for all interested in education in a 
large way and especially in private initiative and Private Schools, with an 
Introduction reviewing the year in education. 3,600 individual schools are 
statistically and critically described. 250 illustrations, 17 maps. 


A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND CAMPS—7th edition, 232 pages, 
paper cover, 50¢ 
A Guide for prospective students to Colleges and Junior Colleges, Schools 
for Specialized Training, Private Schools, and Camps. Helpful Chapters 
for Parents on Selecting the School or Camp. 


Write for Circulars and Table of Contents. Examination 
copies on request if you write on your letterhead. 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 


4b In answering advertisements please mention Tas Review 
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